





























Earn Your Equipment for Cam 





Canteen 


Heavy seamless alumi- 
num Canteen with screw 
top on chain. Khaki case, 
adjustable strap with 
buckle for carrying. 
Holds one quart. Insures 
pure drinking water. A 
necessity for the hiker 
and camper. Given for 
11 new subscriptions. 


Girl Scout Hand Axe of 
forged tempered _ steel. 
Fine cutting blade. Com- 
fortably shaped handle 
of toughest hickory. 
Weight only 14% Ibs. 
Leather sheath protects 
edge and makes it suit- 
able to carry at your 
belt. Given for 4 new 
subscriptions. 


By our simple plan 


You will wish these fine pieces of official 
equipment that will make your camp next 
summer so much more comfortable and 
happy. Begin now to earn them so that you 
will be prepared when camp time comes 
again. Just secure subscriptions to ‘The 
American Girl’ and we will give them to 
you. Look on the list below and choose the 
article you wish. Find out how many sub- 
scriptions are required to earn it. Then go 
to all your friends and show them your own 
magazine. Many of them will like it and 
subscribe. For full directions look above 
coupon in lower right hand corner. 




















Blanket and Poncho 


Grey blanket; warm be- 
cause it is all wool; dura- 
ble because it is well 
made. Given for 20 new 
subscriptions. 


Poncho of olive tan rub- 
ber on tan sheeting. Given 
for 15 new subscriptions. 


Everready Flashlight with 
black vulcanized case and 
polished nickel plated 
fittings. Special construc- 
tion to prevent rolling. 
Throws a powerful shaft 


of light. 


friend. 


A year round 
Given for 5 new 





Mess Kit 





Mess Kit of heavy seamless alu- 


minum. Eating and_ cooking 


outfit of 
handle, covered cooking vessel, 


fry-pan with folding 


drinking cup, fork, spoon and 





stew pan. Fits snugly into khaki 
case with a strap for carrying. 


Given for 12 new subscriptions. 








Choose One of These 


Premium 
Nickel Pocket Mirror 
Whistle 
In-spool Sewing Kit 


Ir 


Y 


OOOODOOOODSDOOOoOoOooC! 


Girl Seout Handkerchief 
Girl Scout Web Belt 
Girl Scout Stationery 
The American Girl 

Girl Scout Axe 

Girl Scout Knife 

Handy Flashlight 

Ring 
Sunwatch 
First Aid Kit 
Toilet Kit 
Heavy Web 
Canteen 
Handy Mess Kit 
Girl Scout Bugle 
Poncho (60 x 82) 
Blanket 


Haversack 


Money for When 
Subscriptions Them 
1 $1.50 coupon below (or send us : 
1 1.50 correct addresses of the new subscribers and (2) a check 
l 1,50 or money order for the exact amount required. We will 
1 pd forward your premium to you at once. 
92 3.06 “ 
2 3.00 “papeectiencoatete Sign and Send to Us —-— — — — — — 
4 as THE AMERICAN GIRL, Mar AG 
7°50 | Girl Scouts, Inc., 
2 ="2 670 Lexington Ave., N.Y. C. 
5 7.00 | J have earned the premiums I have checked on this 
5 7.50 list and I wish you to send them to me to the address 
g 12.00 below. [I am sending $1.50 for each subscription secured. 
8 12.00 
10 15.00 | et Be Oo oss twee oes toamens 
a oes | My address is 
12 18.00 City State... 
15 22.50 | 
20 30.00 


subscriptions. 
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Flashlight 


Follow These Directions 


you have succeeded in securing enough new sub- 
seriptions to earn the article you have chosen, fill in the 


letter) with (1) the names and 
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TRUE friend of girls f ’ who served with her upon that 
has passed on into the committee know of all that her 
Great Beyond. Very efforts meant in the accomplish- 


suddenly on Sunday, February 
first, Mrs. V. Everit Macy, 
Chairman of our National Ex- 
ecutive Board, died. 

Mrs. Macy believed in girls. 
She believed in the tomorrow of 
girls—in those days when girls 
assume the joys and tasks of 
womanhood. Mrs. Macy knew 
that when a girl is strong and 
generous, when she strives for 
true beauty in her living, that 
girl is on her way to the woman- 
hood which means much to our 








ing of our common hope. 


To those of us who had the 
privilege of working closely 
with her, she was a constant 
source of inspiration. Her cour- 
age, her fearlessness and her 
faith in leading us made her 
one of the rare characters one 
meets in life. 1 wish every Girl 
Scout of our United States 
might have known the joy of 
her loving personality and her 
constant service to Girl Scouts. 

Today our National Head- 





America. 

Because she so believed in 
girls, when she first became ac- 
quainted with the Girl Scout 
program, Mrs. Macy felt that 
in it were expressed those ideals 
that are the best in every girl. 
She was quickly appreciative of all that Scouting can 
mean to the girls of today, because of her own intimate 
knowledge of them. 

So she gave of herself to the Girl Scouts, and from 
that time she had loyally worked that all girls might 
have the privilege of becoming Girl Scouts and that 
those already proudly wearing the Trefoil might have 
even finer Scouting for their own. 

In her own life, Edith Carpenter Macy was a true 
Girl Scout, generous in her judgments, loyal to her 
friends, a mother deeply loved by her family, she lived 
a life of rare service. With true wisdom she was 
alert to help meet the many needs which constantly 
arise in our rapidly growing organization. 

During the weeks so lately past when Girl Scouts 
and their leaders were everywhere busy in their work 
for a new National Headquarters, Mrs. Macy spent 
many hours of each day in the common task of striving 
that the Girl Scouts of America might attain their de- 
sire and have a national home of their own. Those 


A Tribute 


to Edith Carpenter Macy 





quarters stands as our own in 
the truest sense built by the 
loyalty and the belief of the 
Girl Scouts, among whom none 
has been more loyal, none more 
believing than Edith Carpenter 
Macy. 

“Tt is with a feeling of deepest sorrow that the National 
Executive Board of the Girl Scouts has learned of the death 
of its Chairman, Edith Carpenter Macy. 

“Whereas, for the past six years Mrs. Macy has conducted 
the affairs of the Board and has given to the Girl Scout 
movement all the benefits of her powers of leadership, her 
understanding of human nature and her untiring energy; 

“Whereas, during these years the Board has daily given 
thanks for her vision and loving guidance upon which all 
of its members have depended, they now feel her leaving 
them to be an irreparable loss which is lightened only by 
the heritage which she has left them of faith in the Girl 
Scout spirit and of determination to carry it forward; 

“Therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, that the National Executive Board of the 
Girl Scouts in a special meeting held at National Head- 
quarters, February 2nd, 1925 extends to Mr. V. Everit 
Macy and to the members of his family its heartfelt sym- 
pathy for their loss in which the Board so deeply shares. 

“And that a copy of this resolution be inscribed in the 
records of the Corporation.” 
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Guides at Camp—The Kitchen 





Guides at Camp—Approaching 
the Kitchen 
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Guides at Camp—Rhythmic Dance 





Aso! 
The Wings 





Greetings from the Girls of France 


These delightful post cards come to you from the Girl 
Guides of France. The verse below belongs with the 
picture of the many birds, entitled “Wings for Flight” 


Les Petites Ailes Wings for Flight 
Preter la main, est leur devise, To lend a hand is their device, 
Elles veulent toujours y penser, Their will, to remember this ever, 
Sans que jamais rien les divise, And to live that nothing may them divide 


Comme des soeurs toujours s’aimer. As sisters in love together. 
































Adrienne de Croix’s dark eyes were wide with alarm. “Ride for the castle, sirel’’ she cried 


The Violet Wreath 


A dashing stranger, a brave girl, a drawbridge, a secret 
passage—-of such is this story of old France 


By KATHERINE DUNLAP CATHER 


Illustrations by Margaret Evans Price 


IDE for the castle, sire- You will be safe there, 
R for if we can get through the gate the guards 
will raise the drawbridge!” 

Adrienne de Croix’s dark eyes were wide with alarm as 
she spoke for it was easy to see that the stranger’s mount 
was so nearly exhausted it could go only a few rods 
further. Yet five savage-looking horsemen came madly 
from behind and by their threatening calls and scowling 
faces she knew they rode with murderous intent. 

Who the man was she had no idea or why he was being 
pursued. She never had seen him until he came plunging 
out of the thicket just ahead of her as she cantered through 
the forest in the sunshine of the October afternoon. He 
might be an enemy for aught she knew, for troubled 
times were then upon France and with the land engulfed 
in a terrible war one could not tell about strangers. But 
his life was in danger. He was one against five and she 
must help him. To do anything else would be unworthy 
of the daughter of the Count of Croix whose rule it was 
never to turn from his gate any one who approached it in 
misfortune. She knew that if her father were at home he 
would do as she was doing. But he was away in the north 
now fighting with the army of Henry of Navarre. There- 


fore, more than if he had been at the castle she, his mother- 
less daughter, must uphold the honor of his house. 

As she spoke she wheeled Champion, her own horse, 
and headed toward the chateau whose grizzled towers 
rose above the forest trees. The stranger took her at her 
word. With a low-spoken command to his jaded mount 
he too turned and pressed forward, and the weary beast 
seeming to sense that safety lay ahead was like one sud- 
denly strengthened by hope. Gallantly he galloped, fol- 
lowing Champion’s lead, and keeping so close behind him 
that when the great gate was reached the two animals 
rode almost neck to neck. 

It needed no word from their young mistress to make 
the guards realize the necessity for speedy action. At sight 
of the mad race with the savage looking riders in pursuit 
they knew that there was not a moment to lose. Swiftly 
they plied the chains that manipulated the massive block 
of timbers and masonry that served both as a gate and a 
bridge across the moat, and the instant Adrienne and her 
companion passed under the arch the great dark object 
filled the gap in the wall. 

It was not a second too soon. Just as the drawbridge 
lifted, the headmost rider wheeled his horse at the edge of 
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the moat and a moment later would have swept into the 
courtyard. 

“Thank God!” the girl cried when she saw they were 
safe. And the eyes of the stranger, as they looked at her, 
gleamed like great, dark jewels. 

“With all my heart I thank you, Mademoiselle,” he 
spoke in a rich, deep voice. Then, springing from his 
horse, he moved to the side of Champion, helped Adrienne 
dismount and with a bow that would have done credit to 
the most elegant courtier exclaimed, ‘“You are so gracious 
a maiden you shall surely dance at my coronation when I 
don the crown as King of France.” 

For a moment Adrienne’s eyes danced with pleasure, 
for the stranger was handsome and dashing, and never in 
all her fifteen years had any one made such a pretty speech 
to her. Then she remembered that great lords ride at- 
tended by many servants, while he had plunged out of the 
thicket alone, and his words seemed just a merry jest. 

He was probably some obscure gentleman who thought 
it high sport to pretend being a prince in disguise. Yes, 
his words were a jest she believed, and being a gay-hearted 
maid, determined to carry it on as blithely as he did. So, 
with a sweeping courtsy and a spreading of her satin 
skirts until they formed a halo around her, she replied, 
“‘And when I mount the throne of England in place of 
Queen Elizabeth who rules there now, you shall be my 
master-of-the-house.” Merrily she laughed then for it 
seemed to her the one thing was as likely to happen as 
the other. 

But across the stranger’s face went a sudden look of 
astonishment and a frown as if the flippant speech dis- 
pleased him. It was for an instant only, however. Then 
a curious smile played about his lips and he answered, “A 
golden promise, Mademoiselle. If you wear the crown 
before I do, I shall claim fulfilment of words spoken this 
moment.” 

By that time the sun had set. Long, dark shadows crept 
down from the Pyrenees and the quiet of evening settled 
over the French south country. The blare of a horn 
proclaimed the evening meal was ready and Adrienne led 
the way to the dining hall, a stone-paved apartment large 
enough to seat two hundred persons. 

As they took their places at the table upon which Gaston 

the steward set 
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quired also that a host pry not into the affairs of his guest. 
So instead of questioning him as to his name or the cause 
of his trouble she said, “Do you know aught of the progress 
of the war?” 

“T did hear yesterday that our Henry of Navarre is 
steadily making headway against the forces of the Duke 
of Mayenne,” he replied. 

Our Henry of Navarre! By that Adrienne knew the 
stranger was on her father’s side, and in a ringing voice 
exclaimed, ““That is good news indeed, for my sire fights 
in the king’s behalf.” 

They talked of the war and the story of Henry of 
Navarre that for many months had been on the lips of 
every one in the land. It was a romantic tale, and it began 
in what is now the southwesternmost portion of France 
but that in olden times was part of the ancient kingdom of 
Navarre. Among its sun-flooded mountains Henry was 
born, and there through the death of his mother who was 
queen of the country at the age of nineteen he became king. 

A very darling of the gods this youthful sovereign seemed 
for he was brilliant, handsome, warm-hearted, fearless and 
gifted as 2 soldier, and adored by his subjects. But being 
king of Navarre was but one of the golden things in store 
for him. Through his father he was heir to the throne of 
France, and when the king of France, Henry III, died 
by an assassin’s hand, people in every province shouted, 
“Long live our gracious sovereign, Henry of Navarre!” 

But Charles de Guise, Duke of Mayenne, a powerful 
political enemy of Henry, vowed he should not rule the 
land. He proclaimed Cardinal Bourbon king, and stood 
ready to hold the throne for him by force of arms. ‘Those 
who supported the lord of Navarre declared they would 
die rather than let Mayenne’s choice be crowned and the 
result was a long and bitter war with every noble of 
France fighting on this side or the other. 

From the beginning of the conflict Adrienne’s father 
had championed the cause of Henry and his support was 
well worth having, for a large company of vassals rode 
at his command and he was a daring and able soldier. The 
Duke of Mayenne knew the power he brought to any 
cause and tried to win him to his side with promises of 
rich rewards when he had crushed the fiery Southerner. 
But the Count disdained the bribe and answered, “Nay! 
Until I die I stand 





heaping platters of 
food the girl won- 
dered who the man 
was and why the 
riders had followed 
him with threaten- 
ing cries. But she 
knew she must not 
ask, for during the 
turbulent Middle 
Ages and the early 
part of the modern 
times, the business 
and identity of a 
stranger was his 
own secret. Honor 
required, if he 
sought admission 
at a castle and was 
received there, that 
he keep a truce of 
peace as long as 
he remained even 
though he happen- 











steadfast to the 
lord of Navarre.” 

“You scorn to 
join’ my forces 
now,” Mayenne 
retorted in wild 
anger, “but a day 
will come when 
you will beg for 
mercy as my pris- 
oner.”’ 

But Bernard of 
Croix could no 
more be frighten- 
ed into disloyalty 
than he could be 
bought, and heed- 
less of the threats 
of the duke, went 
on in the support 
of Henry. 

Suddenly, as the 
girl and the strang- 
er talked of the 
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“You are so gracious a maiden,” he said 


bitter struggle a 
shadow darkened 
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the doorway and a quick, sharp cry out. 

“The Black Fox!’’ a man’s voice exclaimed. 

Adrienne knew the tones were those of Jean le Corbeau, 
a hunchback who had been her father’s devoted slave ever 
since the day, years before, when Count Bernard had 
rescued him from a peddler who was cruelly beating him. 
The twisted bit of humanity was so strong in love and 
gratitude toward the man who had given him kindness 
instead of abuse, that he would 
gladly have laid down his life in 
his defense. When the Count rode 
north to the war Jean went with 
him to serve him in the field 
but after Mayenne’s threat 
he returned to the castle to 
watch over Adrienne. Where- 
ever she went his eyes fol- 
lowed her with deep devotion 
and now those eyes 
seemed on fire’ with 
delight, as with a bound 
like that of some flying 
body he lunged into the 
room, fell on his knees 
before the stranger and 
kissed his hands. 

Never in her life 
had Adrienne been more 
astonished.: It was plain 
Jean knew who the man was, and wonderingly she waited 
for some explanation. But the stranger neither moved nor 
spoke. For a moment he gazed at the kneeling figure with 
eyes that seemed to hold deep mysteries. Then very 
gravely he exclaimed, ‘‘Pardon, lad, I am called Monsieur 
Mouton.” 

Abruptly as he had knelt Jean leaped to his feet, limped 
to the side of the room and stood there waiting. 

Then to Adrienne the man spoke. “I must hasten on 
my way, Mademoiselle, for I ride on a mission of much 
importance and have yet many leagues to journey.” 

He rose as if to start from the hall, but instead of 
leaving moved close to the girl’s chair. “Each of us has 
made a promise this evening,” he said in the same deep 
tones that had silenced Jean, “and that each may have a 
token by which to claim fulfillment I divide this jeweled 
bit with you.” 

From his doublet he drew a small blue circle that 
flashed in the light, and Adrienne saw that it was a wreath 
of violets done in Florentine enamel, the fashionable 
jewelry of those days. 

“This,” he exclaimed as he broke it into two pieces, 
“will secure any favor from me if I mount the throne first. 
If you wear the crown before I do, I trust the portion 
I keep will obtain like service for me.” 

A smile was on his lips, but his eyes were very earnest 
as he put half of the severed jewel into her hands. Then, 
followed by the hunchback, he strode from the hall and a 
moment later Adrienne heard their footsteps echo along 
the floor of the passage that led into the courtyard. 

“Monsieur le Mouton—Mr. Sheep!” she thought as 
she linked the broken violet wreath into the chain that 
hung about her neck. “That does not sound like a real 
man’s name. Yet this stranger is a real man or I never 
saw one.” 

Then recalling Jean’s cry and his act of homage she was 
deeply puzzled. Why had he done that, why had the man 
sat in stony silence? ‘There was something mysterious 
about this stranger and what it was she intended to find 
out. She went into the baronial hall, the living room of 
the castle, and waited. Jean was sure to come there before 
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“Forgive, sire,” she exclaimed as she bent low before him, 
“for I should have known” 
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going to his own quarters, for always the 
last thing at night he came to ask if any- 
thing was needed of him. 

But he did not return. Half an 
hour later Gaston the steward 
brought word that he had gone to 
show the stranger out by the 
secret gate and would guide 
him over a_ seldom used 
bridle trail into the hills. 
He would not return 
till late next day. 

So she went to bed 
much perplexed wonder- 
ing if today’s strange 
adventure would lead 
to some other when 
she galloped forth on 
Champion on the mor- 
row, for during her 
father’s absence a brisk 
canter in the forest was 
about the only pleasure 


she had. 
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’"Neath the driving 
storm of the March 
night the streets of Paris 
lay black and shadowy and to a girl high up at a window 
of a great house in the Rue St. Honoré it seemed they 
stalked with ghosts. Moving figures emerged as if out 
of the earth, hurrying past the faint glimmer of street 
lamps and disappearing as silently as they had appeared 
into the night. No sound save the drip of rain fell upon 
her ear for the cautiously gliding figures spoke in tones 
so low they did not echo up to the third story. It was 
not.a time to indulge in conversation that might be 
repeated, for the Duke of Mayenne held control within 
the city and Henry of Navarre was besieging it from with- 
out. Everything except the gates of the capital had given 
way before the onslaughts of the fiery Southerners. In a 
very short time they were certain to go down too. But 
Mayenne still had power to punish any one who spoke in 
disloyalty to him, while those who opposed the king feared 
his wrath when he came in. Therefore it was the part of 
wisdom to hold one’s tongue. 

“Will you not lie down and rest, little mistress?” It 
was Margot, Adrienne’s old nurse who spoke, and her 
only companion in the dingy, echoing building. 

The girl turned from the window and looked at her 
with aching eyes. “I cannot sleep even if I do lie down,” 
she answered. “Please let me stay here and watch. When- 
ever I see any one move this way I think it may be good 
news.” 

Margot did not urge her further, for she knew how 
sick with suspense she was. Five months had gone since 
she saved the man from the riders in the forest, but now * 
instead of living in the security of her home she was a 
prisoner at the mercy of the Duke of Mayenne. 

His soldiers had appeared at the castle the morning after 
Adrienne’s meeting with the stranger, for when the great 
lord realized he could not bribe Count Bernard to desert 
Henry of Navarre he determined to bend him to his will 
by striking his daughter. Valiantly the guard at the gate 
had tried to hold the chateau against the enemy forces but 
it was no match for three hundred horsemen who came 
with battering- rams. They,dug under the foundation and 
made a break in the wall and three hours after they 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Lady Baden-Powell with World Campers 
from Palestine and Ceylon 


A Message from H.R. H. Princess Mary 
to the World Camp 


S President of the Girl Guides of the British Empire 
A: wish to send my greetings to all who are assembled 
at Foxlease today. 

You have come from near at hand and far afield, and 
I wish you all welcome to Princess Mary House. We 
Guides who reside in Great Britain are glad to have 
amongst us our sister Guides from so many parts of the 
Empire. We hope not only that you will enjoy your time 
here in the home country, but that you will carry away 
with you very happy and lasting impressions of the affec- 
tion we have for you as sisters and workers in the common 
cause. 

To Guides of other countries I should like also to send 
my good wishes. I trust that what you see of Guiding 
in the land of its birth may help you in developing your 
own national movements, so that links of kindly feeling 
and good fellowship may prevail and bring us closer to- 
gether in the pursuit of our great ideals. 


me 


The Chief Scout’s Message 
from Sir Robert Baden-Powell 


GoLpsBorouGH HALL, 
KNARESBOROUGH. 


Well, Guides, may I say how glad we are to see you 
gathered here round the fire at last! We have been look- 
ing forward to this meeting for a very long time, but 
I don’t think any one of us realised what a jolly meeting 
it was going to be. 

This is only the first, I hope, of very many international 
gatherings, and after this I hope they will take place in 
other countries, and we of England will get to know 
something more of your countries in time, if we live long 
enough to get round all of them. 

This is to us a most important occasion, the first great 
meeting we have had, and it’ will be an important con- 
ference, where you will also have displays and demonstra- 
tions of your different activities and at which we shall all 


To all Girl Scouts 
and Girl Guides 


“Let us be friends around the world’’— 
this is the spirit of these messages just 
given to the girls in the World Camp 


learn something of each other’s work and of what is done 
in different countries. We shall have conferences where 
we shall hear the experiences of people who have tried 
Guiding in different ways, and we shall pick up suggestions 
or give suggestions, but believe me, I am getting an old 
man now, and I have been to very many conferences, and 
I don’t believe too much in them. You Guides in the 
United States have a delightful dish called “puffwheat”’. 
You have an enormous plate of it and you start to eat it, 
and you chew and chew, and it disappears, but you have 
got nothing to swallow; and it is like so many conferences! 

But there is one very important thing about our assem- 
bly here at Foxlease. More important than the confer- 
ences, more important than the displays, and one which 
I want you all to take to heart, and that is the friendships 
which you will form here with those whom you have never 
met before. You will pick up that wonderful spirit of 
Guiding which is hard to describe, and still harder to 
learn from books or rules, or even from activities. It is 
like measles or any other disease, it is what you catch 
from each other, and the worse you get it the better 
I shall be pleased. Before you know where you are you 
will have arrived at the end of this jolly Jamboree, so 
make use of every minute of your time in forming friend- 
ships. You have come here in groups from different 
countries, and you are camping in your groups. But I 
would ask you to break up your groups as far as possible 
when you are out between the different sessions, because, 
although the sessions are useful, it is much more important 
to use the time between to get together and get to know 
each other. Join hands with other countries and make 
sure of getting a friend at least in each country while 
you are here. Make friends with all. Friends that you 
can communicate with after you have left here. Friends 
that you can go and visit in their own countries, and that 
will be a tremendous tie between you all. Put the spirit 
of Guiding into actual practice. Remember that you are 
Guides working for the same ideals, doing the same work, 
living for the same great object of bringing peace and 
happiness into the world so far as you possibly can. 

I will say no more now. We are glad you have come, 
and hope that you will have a really happy time here as 
I believe you will, because you all have the right heart 
in the right place, making friends all the time you are 
here. So good luck to you all! 


The Chief Guide’s Farewell 
from Lady Baden-Powell 


So ends the World Camp, but we who have taken part 
in it know that it is not an end, but only a beginning— 
a beginning of many friendships, a beginning of closer co- 
operation between the girls of all nations, a beginning 
to an era of Peace and Goodwill. 

We have seen during the week the brown of Finland, 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Here you see representatives from each country at the World Camp 


Friends around the World 


Written by a Girl Scout of the United States who went to England last 
summer and there camped with eleven hundred Girl Scouts and Girl 
Guides from twenty-six of the sixty-eight countries of the world 


By GEORGIA C. WHITE 
Troop 3, Malden, Massachusetts 


OXLEASE! What memories that name conjures up 

in my mind! It is a huge and most attractive 

estate given to the Girl Guides of England by an 
American woman, Mrs. Archbold Saunderson. On one 
side of the large, white mansion, which is nearly hidden 
under vines scaling its walls, are many tall oak trees. Laid 
out in the rear are numerous small gardens resplendent with 
the bright hues of the various flowers, and in front is a 
large field just suited for groups of tents such as were there 
during the World Camp. 

As we turned into the long driveway in the small auto- 
mobiles that conveyed us from the station and that were 
driven by Guides who comprised, as we afterwards learned, 
that group appropriately called “Transport”, we were 
greeted by other Guides who made us immediately feel that 
Foxlease was our home as much as theirs. And indeed it 
was a “family” of over one thousand girls headed by the 
mother of Guiding and Scouting, Lady Baden-Powell. 

When our names were learned, we were conducted to 
the particular group to which we had been assigned. Each 
group was named for a county in England, and the girls 
from that county supplied all the necessary equipment for 
the group and built the fireplaces, latrines, incinerators, 
and pitched the tents in circles. In charge of each group 
were two or three Guides, one called the Commandant, 
another the Quartermaster or “Q. M.” and the other the 
Equipment master or “E, M.” 

In the center of the Sussex group was a “totem pole” 
much admired by visitors and, I think, by most of the 
Guides a: the Camp. It was a birch pole topped with a 
metal weather vane. A slice from the trunk of a large tree 
hung near the top and served as a bulletin board; astride 
this sat ‘‘Puck”. His small brown hat which was orna- 
mented with a feather was cocked on one side above his elf- 
ish face. A wise-looking owl very cleverly made out of the 
shell of 1 cocoanut, with his glasses on his nose, was perched 
on a branch below, the letter box for this group was also 
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attached to the pole. It was a small wooden box with a 
hinged door that had a slit in it to receive letters. ‘This 
box did double duty for at night it was the shelter for 
“Puck” and the owl. 

The Guides and Scouts in each group numbered twenty- 
four or twenty-five, including five or six English Guides; 
the rest were girls from several other countries. In the 
whole camp there were about eleven hundred girls repre- 
senting twenty-six of the sixty-eight countries in the 
world. All the work was done by patrols headed, the first 
days, by an English Guide with one of each of the other 
nationalities in the group to help. Then the position of 
patrol leader passed around to every one. The “‘cook” patrol 
had charge of the meals for each day, and the “mess” patrol 
cleared away. Another patrol lugged water both for drink- 
ing and cooking purposes and gathered wood for the fires. 

Inspection of the tents was not as rigid as it might have 
been but this was due to the fact that time for “orderly” 
duties was rather limited. Personal inspection, however, 
was very important and a very commendable custom that 
Guides have and which I think the Scouts in America do 
not so generally observe, is that of shining their pins. A 
Guide does not consider herself dressed if she has not 
shined her tenderfoot pin. Even though it apparently does 
not need shining, it is rubbed every morning. 

“Breaking the colors” came soon after breakfast when 
the British flag was raised in front of the house. The 
whole camp formed a triangle around the flag pole and 
sang God Save the King after which there was a short 
prayer service led by the Chief Guide. The rest of the 
morning was spent in getting acquainted or attending lec- 
tures which, of course, were rather unsatisfactory on ac- 
count of the diversity of languages. 

Getting acquainted was the primary reason for having 
the World Camp so in order to make that part simpler and 
easier, there was a round blue (which is the Guide color) 
tag for each girl which bore her name and the name of 








the country she was representing. It was surprising how 
easily we could get along in conversing with others, for 
nearly every one could understand a little English and even 
speak some. 

We soon learned from the French Eclaireuses (Scouts) 
how they helped in the hospitals and in the homes during 
the World War, and how much they appreciated the help 
of the Americans. I asked one French girl who spoke 
English quite fluently, how she learned our language, and 
she told me that every pupil in school was required to take 
English for a considerably long time but she always stood 
at the foot of the class before the war. Then it happened 
that she was in a hospital, as a nurse, where the majority 
were Americans, and she used her English all she could. 
This constant use together with hearing so much of it im- 
proved her speaking so that after the war, when she re- 
turned to school she was at the head of her class all the 
time. 

The Polish Guides told us how the Girl Guide organiza- 
tion started in their country; and how, during the war 
they, too, had great hardships. We in this country do not 
realize what the people of the countries in Europe thought 
or did at that time. The Polish Guides, if they were not 
very active before the war, certainly are flourishing now 
with their good turns daily. 

It was interesting to note the uniforms of the Girl 
Scouts and Girl Guides of different nations. Of the twenty- 
six countries represented, the French and Americans, I 
think, were the only Girl Scouts wearing all khaki. The 
English Guides wore blue, as did most of the others; the 
Scotch, blue blouses with plaid skirts; the representatives 
from Palestine were garbed in white; the Norwegians’ 
blue uniform was crowned with a cap similar to the dough- 
boy’s trench hat; and the Finns wore blue uniforms with 
bright green, close fitting hats made of flannel material 
with long curved ear flaps, the edge bordered with yellow. 
The American camp costume of 
middy and full bloomers was 
quite a surprise to most of the 
Guides, and explanations that 
they were only our camp cos- 
tumes were necessary to some 
who mistook them for our reg- 
ular Girl Scout uniforms. They 
envied us the comfort of wear- 
ing bloomers which they were 
not allowed to do. Every girl 
had to wear a skirt at camp. 
However, if all the prophesies I 
have heard mean anything, at 
the next World Camp “Amer- 
ica” (as any from the United 
States were designated) wil! 
not be the only one with a camp 
uniform of bloomers instead of 
a skirt. 

After the noon meal, rest 
hour was observed. This, at 
the World Camp, was much less 
rigidly observed than rest hour 
at an American camp. We 
were requested to make no need- 
less noise and to move about 
no more than was necessary. 
Reading, writing, and quiet 
talking were all allowed. We 
learned from the French that 
rest hour to them meant a pe- 
riod for thought as well as rest, 
and at French camps the girls 
usually lay down on God’s 
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blanket, the earth, or wandered in the fields by themselves. 
The main point of their rest hourwas to be alone in thought. 

In the afternoon national displays were given on the ten- 
nis courts when the weather permitted, and in one of the 
numerous barns on the one day when it poured and when 
the true Scout spirit was manifested by being cheerful even 
though we were soaked to the skin from cooking the meals 
over an out-of-door fire which sputtered and fumed at the 
raindrops. 

At the national displays we learned the customs and 
costumes of the nations. We saw the Irish “jig”, and the 
highland “fling”. ‘The Swedes and Norwegians danced in 
their native costumes. The French played games, and 
showed their keen interest in competitive sports. Songs 
were sung by Guides from Malta, Canada, Denmark, and 
others. The Dutch girls manipulated their wooden shoes 
in their dance much easier than any of the rest could have 
done, I am sure. The Latvians formed a human pyramid 
with their Guider at the top in her Guide uniform. 

The twenty-four Scouts from the United States gave a 
short pageant the first part of which was a series of tableaux 
given by those not from Massachusetts. The first tableaux 
showed the Indians before any white man came to this 
country; the second was the Pilgrim Fathers, the founders 
of our great and wonderful country; and the last was the 
“Covered Wagon” on its way to spread the spirit of 
Americanism. The girls from Massachusetts planned a 
short pageant called the “Spirit of the Flag” showing the 
Girl Scouts of today as the final product of the progress 
of the United States. 

The crowning event of every day was camp-fire. A 
huge roaring fire was built in the field in front of the house 
and every night about dusk all the eleven hundred girls 
gathered to sing songs together, or hear the Chief Scout, 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, speak. When he welcomed us at 
the first big camp-fire, he emphasized the fact that the 
chief purpose of the World 
Camp was to strengthen the 
friendship of their girls, so he 
urged us to make friends if we 
did nothing else, and I feel sure 
we all did make lasting friends. 

One evening at camp-fire, the 
Swedish contingent announced 
that they had made up a song 
to Foxlease, and with the help 
of the French they sang it. 

What impressed us perhaps 
the most, was the fact that so 
many girls from so many dif- 
ferent countries, speaking so 
many different languages, and 
having so many different ideas 
could be gathered together and 
enjoy the same things as we all 
did at Foxlease. I like to at- 
tribute it to the far-reaching 


and wide-spreading ideas of 
Scouting both healthful and 
helpful. 


Just a week from the time 
we arrived at Foxlease, at the 
last camp-fire, the happy ‘“‘fam- 
ily” of Girl Guides locked 
arms, significant of the ties of 
friendship that bind us, and 
sang Auld Lang Syne with its 
fullest and deepest meaning— 
thus ended the first World 
Camp. 
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LADY, sitting at her window, put aside her book 
A: listen to the old street harpist. Funny little 

wrinkled Italian, with his thin, quaint tunes and 
his grotesque posture as he bent over his harp—for he 
played standing and stuck out in back. But his music 
had real feeling and taste and she had got into the habit 
ef expecting him, mornings. 

This was the first time he had come on a Sunday. And 
partly because of something in the shaky, sad tunes which 
she had never noticed before—partly for the luxury of 
feeling rich, she tossed him half a dollar. 

He thought it was a mistake, and came up to her window. 

“No,” she said, “it’s because I like your music.” 

“You like? I play you ’nother one.” 

He stayed half an hour playing, saying after each tune, 
“You like? I play you ’nother one,” with somewhat dis- 
turbing eagerness. At last he finished. ‘Then he went up 
to the window and wanted to return the fifty cents. The 
lady insisted, and he kept the money reluctantly. Then 
suddenly he brightened. 

“I show my granddaughter,” he said. “If you don’t-a 
like you don’t-a give the fifty cent, no? Ecco!” 

He hurried away. But at the corner he turned and came 
back. The lady smiled at him and he said timidly, ‘Please, 
Missis, you write on one piece-a-da-paper you like-a my 
music ?” 

She was puzzled. Then she understood that he wanted 
a testimonial. Laughing, she wrote it, in red ink, with 
flourishes. He thanked her, choking a little, and was off 





before she could ask him why he wanted the piece of paper. 
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The day before, old Mr. and Mrs. Caluso were neglect- 
ing their breakfast at the kitchen table. They talked 
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Alvera’s Troubadour 


By VIOLA PARADISE 


Illustrations by D. Rittenhouse Morgan 


Italian in subdued tones, Mr. Caluso with deprecating 
gesture and voice. 

“It’s nothing, nothing. She is fifteen. 
pecially girls—perhaps growing pains—” 

“But she is well. I ask her what’s a matter? Always 
in the English. But she says only, ‘Nothing,’ impatient. 
For the six days she doesn’t play the music. Always, like 
today, she sits at the piano, silent, staring like snow.” 

“It is nothing, do not worry, little grandmother.” He 
picked up his coffee cup. Then, suddenly, an idea struck 
him. “I know what’s the matter. She has the talent, no? 
It is the temperament. You know the temperament, he 
goes with music.” He began gesturing, coffee cup in hand. 


At fifteen, es- 


“When I was fifteen, I also had the temperament! I—” 
“Look, you are spilling the coffee.” 
“No,” she continued, after wiping the floor, “no. I 


think in America people do not have the temperament. 
But you talk to her. If it is the temperament, tell her 
how you got cured of it. You and she have always been 
the nearest friends in this house. Maybe she will tell you 
what’s the matter.” 

Mr. Caluso put down his cup and with a sigh threw 
off all pretense of lightness. “I can’t talk to her. I try. 
It is ‘Yes, Grandfather’ and ‘No, Grandfather,’ 
Grandfather! No more funny sweet names, just 
Grandfather. I said, ‘Come, Alvera, you play the 
piano and I’ll play the harp, like many evenings!’ 
But she shivers and says, ‘Oh no!’ She doesn’t talk, 
she answers only.” 

Now his wife took upon herself the task of comforter. 
“Maybe she works too hard with her music and the high 
school. Maybe she does not understand the lesson. Geom- 
etry, it must be very hard, she could not make me see the 
sense of it. I think she does not understand the geometry.” 

Mr. Caluso considered. ‘“‘No,” he concluded. “It is 
not the geometry; she said that was the easiest for her 
even though she could not explain. it. The English, she 
said was hardest. I said, “That’s funny, Alvera, you were- 
born in America, not greenhorn like me.’ Then she said 
maybe it was the way we talk at home. So I said, in 
English, like this, ‘Ecco! From now your grand-a-mother 
and me, we talk-a to you just the English. That make 
you do better the English lesson, no?’ Then she laughed, 
but without spirit, and said, “You nice old goose, i ‘fraid 
it’s -a too late,’ and she kissed me at the top where I am 
bald and said my head was like little skating pond in the 
park with frosty bushes all ’round.” The old man laughed, 
then sighed. “Only that was before this—this tempera- 
ment. Well, pazienza, she must get over it. Now I take 
my harp and set about my business.” 

Suddenly the sound of a Chopin waltz came from the 
“parlor.” The old couple looked at each other with 
pleased surprise. 

“Ecco!” exclaimed Mr. Caluso. “What have I said? 
It was the temperament. She is all right.” 

“The Saints grant it!” His wife spoke with little con- 
viction, and detained him as he started for the parlor. 
“Let her first finish the waltz. If you disturb her maybe 
she'll go back into your—your temperament again.” 

In the parlor Alvera knew she was playing badly, with- 
out expression, slighting the difficult places. At any other 
time since Monday she would have thought herself too 
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miserable to care; but now, with her music lesson only 
three hours off, and the realization that she could not give 
herself up entirely to her unhappiness, she knew it was 
useless to dwell upon the imagined relief of pouring out 
her trouble to Miss Wade. She could not tell Miss Wade. 
And yet if she began, “I’m unhappy because my grand- 
father goes about the street with a harp and a copper cup 
for pennies,” Miss Wade would reply—no, she could not 
think what Miss Wade would reply. But she would 
continue, “I didn’t realize the disgrace of it till I over- 
heard the geometry teacher say to the English teacher: 
“Those organ grinders are no better than beggars. I’d 
respect them more if they’d beg outright instead of 
making an outrageous noise’.” 

At this point in her imaginings Alvera would either 
weep luxuriously at some fancied comforting from 
Miss Wade or faced with the terrible, unyielding re- 
ality of her trouble, with the 
fact that nothing Miss Wade 
would say could change the 
shameful truth, would sit 
silent and grim at the piano, 
her slim white hands limp in 
her lap. 

Today, with the music 
lesson imminent, these in- 
vented conversations with 
Miss Wade seemed absurd. 
For they had never had any 
personal conversation. Al- 
ways their talk had been of 
music, when by chance they 
had sat side by side at a pub- 
lic concert. 

“Why did you shake your 
head?” Miss Wade had 
asked the dark-eyed girl,— 
Alvera was then only twelve. 

“Did I shake my head? 
It didn’t feel right. One part went so—” here she had 
hummed a few phrases. “It should have gone like this,” 
here she hummed again, “more singing, not so loud and 
grand.” Then Miss Wade, impressed with a girl so musi- 
cally alert that she could know and express exactly in what 
respect the music had failed to satisfy her, had offered to 
teach Alvera. And from that time Alvera had gone to 
her studio on Saturday mornings. 

A precious, magic hour, an hour to be waited for all 
week. Yet once there, it was all very impersonal. Al- 
most, thought Alvera once, as if Miss Wade did not want 
her adoration. For if she showed it ever so slightly, Miss 
Wade almost ceased to be Miss Wade, all her attention 
was focused on the piano, on the music. But sometimes, 
if Alvera was casual, Miss Wade—homely, middle-aged, 
gray haired—would talk about it, would draw her out. 
And at these times Miss Wade seemed young again and 
looked “like sunshine,” Alvera thought to herself. 

Yet she could not tell her trouble to Miss Wade. 
posing Miss Wade should be contemptuous? Alvera 
shuddered. She thought of the change that too often came 
over her teacher, from the kindly smile of greeting to the 
challenging, exacting attitude of instructor. How dared 
she go to her lesson? Frantically, as if to shake off her 
misery by force, she had plunged into the gay Chopin 
waltz. 

As she finished her grandfather stood in the doorway. 
“Bravo!” he cried. “One little bit more joy, Alvera, and 
it is perfect!” 

She wheeled about suddenly and saw him waiting, em- 
barassed, for an answer. After a moment’s silence, he 
shrugged his shoulders, went awkwardly to the corner 


Sup- 
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where his harp stood, picked it up, and was about to leave 
the room, when Alvera cried out in anguish, “Grand- 
father!” 


He put the harp down and went over to her. ‘What 
is it, little one? Something is wrong, no?” 
“Grandfather, I’ll stop taking music lessons. I’ll go to 


work in a factory. I can’t bear to have you going round 
with the harp.” She stopped short at his amazed stare. 
No, it was too cruel, she could not say it. So she added 
lamely, ‘In all this weather.” 

“What's this? What’s this? A factory! You! Born 
in America and to go in a factory. Oh, povetta! So that’s 
what make you sorry, so sad, Alvera? 

That’s why you all the time so—so—” 

He cannot find the word he wants and 

gives it up. “Oh, carina mia, you 
make-a the worry about me! 
Why, I’m strong! Not-a 
like these young American 
man—catch-a cold, sneeze, 
sneeze, every bad weather! 
Your grand-a father verra 
strong man, Alvera. You see 
these ten fingers that make 
with the harp so sweet mu- 
sic? These fingers can crack 
the brazil nut, and don’t-a 
make-a trouble over it, too.” 

He was touched at her 
anxiety for him, he went on 
to reassure her. ‘Why, my 
flower, because I gotta the 
sixty-five years—that’s noth- 
ing. I gotta not one drop 
rheumatism. I can go yet 
twenty-five years more, mak- 
ing the music with the harp, 
bread and music, and music 
lessons for Alvera, and some- 
thing pretty—ha ha! you cannot guess what—for Alvera 


for Christmas. I’m verra strong old man, Alvera. Don’t 
you think one time more about the factory. I’m verra, 
verra strong old man.” 

Alvera burst into tears, could say nothing. He patted 


her head, told her to blow her nose and to smile. She 
contrived, after some time, to control herself, and at last 
could say, “I’m all right now.” 

After a while he took his harp and went out, trying to 
believe he had ended her troubles. But when he had left 
the house Alvera, her elbows on the piano, sobbed over 
again, “I can’t bear it, I can’t bear it!” 

Her grandmother, who had heard the conversation from 
the kitchen, did not interrupt her grief. The old woman, 
to her terror, had suddenly understood. She knew that 
this new threatened misery could not be so lightly dispelled. 
Her heart sank. Pity welled up in her; pity for all of 
them—for her husband first, and herself, and—more tardi- 
ly—for the girl. “She is ashamed of us,” she said to 
herself. 

Two hours later—hours of alternate weeping and sit- 
ting silent at the piano—Alvera started out. It was a 
cold, crisp day. Her head, hot, confused, throbbing from 
a week of sleeplessness and worry and many tears, was 
cooled by the hour’s walk against the wind. She reached 
the studio early, in time to hear the last fifteen minutes of 
another lesson. 

But the sudden clearness of her mind only brought a 
new distress. If it was true—and oh, it was, she cried 
to herself—that she was giving up her music, then what 
was she doing here? Why had she come for a lesson? 

At this moment she heard Miss Wade’s voice, sharp and 
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contemptuous, saying to the other pupil, “We'll finish this 
hour, but it’s the last. My conscience won’t let me con- 
tinue to take your father’s ten dollars a lesson, when you 
don’t take your music seriously.” 

Ten dollars a lesson! But she, Alvera, was paying only 
fifty cents. She had known that Miss Wade had reduced 
the price for her, but that the usual price was ten dollars— 
incredible! Why, it was charity! Miss Wade was giving 
her the lessons and letting her pay the fifty cents only to 
keep her self-respect! 

Mixed feelings seethed within her. Her adoration of 
Miss Wade swamped her tragedy. She felt choked with 
her love and gratitude. And then, “Some day I’ll pay it 
all back, when I am earning money, when I’m giving les- 
sons, or concerts.” 

Only that was never to be. She thought of her grand- 
father. She was not going to be a musician, she was going 
to work in a factory. She must leave at once. She must 
not take this lesson, must not add to her debt. She must 
go before the other pupil came out. She must get up and 
leave. 

But she could not get up and leave. It would mean— 
why, it would mean dropping music out of her life. Like 
dropping one’s heart out of one’s body! And to leave 
Miss Wade—Miss Wade, who had made music real and 
living to her, Miss Wade whom she adored— 

She felt sick. 

Yet she must leave, she must drop her heart out of her 
body. That was what she had known, deep down inside 
her, all week. To go to work in a factory, dipping choco- 
lates, or wrapping cigars, or making buttonholes. 

She would rest a minute, her heart was beating so. There 
were still a few minutes— 

Or no, she must stay and tell Miss Wade. She would 
say—impossible, she would go, at once, right this minute. 

Only she could not make herself go. She must see Miss 
Wade once more—this one last lesson. Then she would 
write a letter. And suddenly Miss Wade was saying, in 
her warm, genial tone of greeting, “Good morning, Alvera. 
But, dear, what’s the matter?” 

Alvera struggled for words. The things she wanted to 
say, she could not. What she said had nothing to do with 
the turbulent chaos of her feelings, she was surprised to 
hear the words come from her mouth. “I’m not prepared 
for my lesson, I’ve scarcely touched the piano all week.” 

Miss Wade thought, “She is upset.” Aloud she said, 
gently,‘ Well, per- 
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tonic to the spirit. When she left the studio, her troubles 
and her resolutions were not forgotten but the glow of 
the past hour was still warming her, and she postponed her 
grief. She let herself think only of Miss Wade. If only 
she could do something for Miss Wade, something heroic, 
something dangerous, something demanding unheard-of 
courage, something to show she held her own life as nothing 
against any danger that might threaten Miss Wade. 
For several blocks she imagined impossible scenes, in which, 
having rescued Miss Wade from peril, she modestly dis- 
claimed all credit. Then her mind flopped back to the 
bad fifteen minutes just before her lesson, when she had 
heard the contempt in Miss Wade’s voice to the other 
pupil. Then she had scarcely noticed it, but now, look- 
ing back, it seemed a terrible thing. “I could not have 
endured it,” she said to herself. 

Then she thought of her grandfather. 

It must end. This morning she had not had the cour- 
age, he had looked so sorry, his merry wrinkles all turned 
sad, his grizzly hair all rumpled at the back, where he ran 
his hands through it, in his distress. He was so good and 
kind; she loved him. But it must end. It would be terri- 
ble to say what she must say to her grandfather. Terrible 
to give up music lessons. Most terrible of all not to see 
Miss Wade again. Tomorrow morning, immediately after 
breakfast, she would tell her grandfather the truth; she 
would write the letter to Miss Wade. 

She walked home with a dead step, dragging dead hopes 
and dreams. 

Miss Wade found herself thinking about Alvera all 
day; a picture of the white distressed girl kept intruding 
upon other lessons. She wondered about Alvera’s home 
life. She had wondered before, but she was a busy per- 
son and asking questions took time. She wanted to know 
all about Alvera. After all, why hadn’t she worked at her 
music that week? Perhaps the girl had been really un- 
happy about something. “Oh, but that shouldn’t be! Such 
a lovely young thing, such a vivid, flamelike girl!” 

That evening in her mail she found some concert tickets 
for the next afternoon. “I’ll take them to Alvera,” she 
thought. “That'll give me a chance to find out what was 
the matter.” 

The next morning, entering the hall of the tenement in 
which her notebook told her Alvera lived, she collided 
with an old man carrying a harp. She almost laughed 
at the suddenness of the encounter but a glance at the 

man’s face sobered 





haps you had some es 
good reason. We'll 
see what we can 
do.” And she put 
her hand on AI- 
vera’s shoulder as 
they went into the 
studio. 

Alvera, struggl- 
ing against tears, 
said fiercely to 
herself that to- 
morrow she would 
write Miss Wade 
a letter, today she 
would have this 
one last hour, she 
would _ forget 
everything in the 
world but her mu- 
sic and Miss 
Wade. 








her. It was tragic 
—tortured. Inan 
impulse to detain 
him, she asked, be- 
fore he stumbled 
past her, “Do the 
Calusoes live in 
this building?” 

He made a 
queer soblike 
sound in his 
throat, his thumb 
pointed over his 
shoulder. Then he 
was ovt in the 
street. 

At the door, be- 
fore she found the 
bell, she heard a 
quaveringold 
voice say, persua- 
sively, “But Al- 








Hard work, She told Alvera of the troubadours and ciarlanti, of their making music and 
poetry from castle to castle 
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(Cont. on p. 38) 








Sidney ran to 
Mr. Dugald 


like a child and at é 
clung to him =\A 7 
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So far in this story 


ID ROMLEY, youngest of the orphan Romley 
S girls, sets forth on adventure, visiting Cape Cod 
cousins whom she has never seen. ‘To her disap- 
pointment, they are poor, Cousin Achsa (“Aunt’’ Achsa) 
old, her grandson Lavender crippled, and Mr. Dugald 
Allen, an artist “boarder.” Mr. Dugald shows Sid how 
splendid they really are and Sid stays, learning to love them 
and to enjoy Mart Calkins, the girl next door, the wharf, 
and their trips to Lav’s old, anchored boat, the Arabella. 
She lets Mart chop off her hair and an artist paints her. 
Meanwhile, Sid declares they are on the trail of pirates 
with one Jed Starrow as the rascal. The others agree 
to watch for clues with “Hook” as their password. Cap’n 
Phin Davies, a deputy, tells Sid diamonds are being 
smuggled in but swears her to secrecy. At this point 
Pola, a boarding school girl whom Sid has once met, ap- 
pears and proves to be Mr. Dugald’s cousin. She attracts 
Sid from her Cape Cod friends. But Sid returns to them 
later, sorry that she had made. crippled Lav lonely. Lav 
tells her that he has overheard Jed Starrow say something 
about the boats in the harbor. They go aboard the Ara- 
bella and find a knife marked J. S. They resolve to spend 
the night on the boat, with Mart. Pola, who cannot swim, 
appears and begs to be taken along. On the Arabella, 
they let their rowboat drift away, that Jed Starrow may 
not know they are aboard. 

The men return to the Arabella and reveal that some- 
thing is hidden aboard. Leaving, they cut the Arabella 
from her anchorage and set her out to sea. Lav insists 
on swimming ashore for help. He disappears and the girls 
are left alone. 

Meanwhile, Sid’s sister Trude, visiting on Long Island, 
has seen a sketch of Sid with her chopped off hair, made 
by one of the artists. She at once hurries to the Cape, 
arriving in the middle of a stormy night, little dreaming 
where her sister is. 


Chapter 14—What the Night Held 


“Oh—h, take me back to the cabin!” moaned Pola. 
“I guess we might as well,” muttered Mart. Their 
matches had been long since exhausted. 
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Laughing Last 


Our Mystery Serial 


None felt like laughing that night 
By JANE ABBOTT 


Iliustrations by Esther Andrews 


One on each side of her, Mart and Sidney 
helped Pola down into the cabin. ‘The boat 
was rolling heavily now in the rough sea, each 
lift and drop sending sharp terror to the three 
young hearts. 

“If—if we're going to drown I’d rather 
drown in—a—room,” gasped Pola, clinging to 
Sidney and burying her face in Sidney’s shoulder. 

It seemed to the girls as though months had 
passed since Lav had plunged to what they felt 
certain was his death. Just at first Sidney and 
Mart had been too concerned in quieting the 
panic-stricken Pola to face their danger; not 
until Pola had exhausted herself did they think 
of their possible fate. 

Unless Lav succeeded in reaching the beach 
and giving an alarm, they might toss about for days or be 
dashed to pieces on some reef. Or, worse fate, Jed Starrow 
and his gang might find the boat and— 

“Wh—hat are you thinking about, Mart?” whispered 
Sidney after a long time of silence. “Let’s talk—and 
then we can’t hear—” 

“Don’t be afraid, Sidney,” Mart spoke calmly. “You 
sort o’ belong to the Cape and we Cape folks don’t think 
anything of drowning. We sort of expect to, sometime—”’ 
But here her voice broke with a tremble. “I—lI was think- 
ing of gran’ma. I wish I’d been better to her. I talk 
back to her lots of times when I shouldn't.” 

“But you are good to her, Mart. And J was thinking 
of Aunt Achsa. I shouldn’t have deceived her about com- 
ing out here. I fooled myself into thinking that even a 
lie didn’t matter considering what we were trying to do. 
Oh, Mart, I can’t bear to think about Lav. Why did 
we let him do it?” 

“Oh, Mart—” Sidney faltered. “I wish I could put 
into words what Mr. Dugald taught me when I first came 
here. That it’s the big inside things that really count. 
He told me so’s I’d see Aunt Achsa and Lav as they really 
are. And, Mart, your giving up school to take care of 
your grandmother is a big thing, a real thing! You don’t 
want to forget it.” 

“Oh, I’m—I’m—sick!” broke in Pola. 

“Sit up straight and talk and you won’t think about it,” 
commanded Mart, so sternly that Pola straightened, her 
white face wan in the darkness. 

“T don’t see how you can talk when you-re maybe—going 
to die!” 

“Well, talking helps you more than crying.” 

“But I—I don’t want to—die.” 

“Who does?” retorted Mart, roughly. Nevertheless, 
touched by Pola’s helplessness, she found Pola’s hand and 
held it close in hers. “But let’s face whatever happens 
with our heads up!” 

Mart suddenly remembered the cookies she had brought. 
She found them where she had hidden them at the back 
of one of the bunks. 

“Here, eat a cookie and you'll forget things. 
hungry, aren’t you two?” 


I’m 
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Pola ate with nervous greed. Sidney bit off a piece but 
found it dry in her mouth. She was thinking of her sisters 
and the safety of the dear old house, as vividly as though 
it hung in a picture before her eyes. She saw the little 
circle around the dining-room table, the embroidered square 
of Indian cloth, the green shaded lamp, Issy’s books and 
Trude’s sewing, Vick’s sketching things, the girls at their 
beloved tasks—and her chair empty! Oh, what if she 
never sat again in that dear circle? Her heart broke in 
an agony of longing for Trude. 

A sudden thought roused Pola to a feeble show of 
spirit. “If I had known how to swim we'd all be ashore 
now! And you two stayed with me! I—lI don’t believe 
I’m worth that, girls.” She spoke with gloomy conviction. 

But Mart answered with a promptness that settled that 
question forever. “Forget it. Why, you don’t think we 
could a’ done anything else, do you? And now I’m goin’ 
up on deck and get some air. We must be most to Halifax 
by this time.” 

“Halifax!” But this time Pola did not scream. 

Lavender, after his first plunge, had struck out toward 
the lighthouse. His Mr. Dugald had taught him the 
science of swimming and because it was the one thing he 
could do easily and well, in spite of his misshapen body, 
Lavender had taken pride in perfecting the practice. His 
assurance helped him now, he had no fear, he knew how 
to save his strength, he swam first with one stroke, then 
with another, always keeping in sight the beacon of light. 

But after a little it came to him that the yellow gleam 
did not seem any closer; in fact it grew fainter; he knew, 
then, with a moment’s panic, that the tide and wind were 
too strong for him. He cursed his frail strength, with a 
smarting in his eyes that did not come from the salt water. 

There was only one thing he could do. Turn his back 
on the friendly light and strike out in the direction of the 
beach. It would be further but the cross currents of the 
tide would not impede his progress so much. 

For a long time he fought ahead stubbornly, changing 
his stroke, even swimming on his back. But his breath 
came with increasing difficulty, a sharp pain stabbed at his 
side. He labored on. The pain grew sharper and caught 
at him like a horrible vise. Once he yielded to it and sank 
down, down into the black water. But it passed 
and, as he rose, he struck out again, blindly now, 
for he had lost all sense of direction. 

“Oh, God! Oh, God!” he shouted 
heart. His Aunt Achsa’s God, whose all-embracing | 
Love he had questioned because that God had made 
him crooked, must help him now! “I got to have 
help!” God must hear him. 

A great exhaustion seized him. He sank again 
with a quivering breath. But now his feet touched 
sand. With new strength he plunged ahead. Again 
he was in deep water but he swam with eager 
The dreadful pain stabbed but he did not 
heed. Now he saw moving lights. He was near 
the beach! With a heartbreaking effort he fought 
the strength of the water, finally gaining the shal- 
low depths. He heard voices nearby in the dark- 
ness. 

Knee deep in the water he tried to shout but he 
had not strength. A terrible faintness was creeping 
over him. His arms outstretched, he stumbled to- 
ward the voices. Oh, he must 
not yield to that overpowering a 
sleepiness until he had made 
them know! 


in his 


strokes. 





The whitefaced f | 
and disheveled / 


man ran forward. Two others came at his heels. 

Ww hy, it’s Lav Green!’’ one of them cried. 

The Arabella—adrift out there—Sidney’s on it—oh, 
—help!” And then Lavender slipped into the strong arms 
that reached out to catch him. 

“Quick, the Sally! She’s at Rockman’s!” Captain 
Davies ran toward Rockman’s wharf. Before Jed Star- 
row’s men, concealed in the shed, could guess their in- 
tention, three men had jumped into the big motor boat 
and had swung her free of the wharf. 

“What the hell—” shouted an ugly voice after them but 
the Sally only chugged out into the darkness of the bay. 


* * * * * 


“Look, Sid—light! It’s—it's—morning!” Mart’s voice 
came in a thin whisper. For a long time the girls had 
lain huddled against the taffrail of the boat, too weary and 
disheartened even to talk. 

Sidney lifted her face to the tiny streak of light that 
gleamed palely in the east. Then she shook Pola ever so 
slightly. Poor Pola had fallen into a sleep of exhaustion. 
She stirred now with a little cry, “What is it?” 

“It’s morning—daylight. See—there—” 

“Oh-h!” Pola whimpered. “Is that all?” She clung to 
Sidney in fresh terror. “If we’re going to die—I’d rather 
not see—” 

“Hark,” cried Mart, suddenly leaning forward. “Don’t 
you hear something? Girls, that’s a motor boat! I know! 
Quick. Let’s signal! Yell! Wave something! 4Anything!’”’ 
She sprang to her feet, leaning her body against the rail 
for support as the boat rolled in the heavy sea. She cupped 
her hands to her lips and shouted lustily. ‘Come on, girls!” 
she commanded. 

“Maybe it’s the pirates,” wailed Pola. a 

“I don’t care if it is! I don’t care what it is!” And 
Mart and Sidney lifted their chorus. 

Out of the mist that lay over the surging water a small 
gray object gradually shaped. The chug-chug of an en- 
gine now came distinctly to their ears. After a little they 
could make out the forms of two men standing. And then 
some one shouted faintly. 

Pola, a solemn happiness transfiguring her face, clung 
to Sidney. ‘‘Girls,” she whispered, 
“we're going to be saved! And I’ll never 
forget this night—never. Or you two. 
Or what you’ve done! Or what you 
are. And I’m never going to get over 
being ashamed of myself!” 

Sidney had some solemn resolutions 
of her own shaping in her heart but the 
moment gave no time to pronounce them. 
; “Mart!” she cried. “It’s not Jed 
Starrow! It’s—it’s— Cap’n Phin 

Davies! And that means that— 

Lav made—it.” And_ happy 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

Under the skilled guidance of 

the man at its wheel the Sally 

soon came alongside of the 

Arabella. Cap'n Davies prompt- 

ly boarded the schooner and the 

next instant Sidney was in his 

arms. “All I'll say is praise 

| be to God!” the old mariner 

muttered. “And now I calc’- 

late you and your mates here 

bout ready to abandon your 








“Help—help!” he gasped, girl had little re- | cruisin’—” 
— toward the shadowy semblance to his a VN “Lav, is he—all right?” 
orms. gay young cousin demanded Sidney, still clingi 
“What the blazes—” A Pola to Cap’n Phin. i aa 
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“Well, he jest about made port and how he is now I 
can’t say for I didn’t waste any time shippin’ in the Sally. 
Lucky for us it was lyin’ there at Rockman’s. Give us a 
hand, Saunders, while we load on this cargo of distress!” 
A roughness in the old man’s voice betrayed that the big 
heart was not as light as he would have the girls think. 
For hours they had searched the bay with only their knowl- 
edge of tides and wind to guide them; more than once the 
others had been ready to abandon the search as futile but 
the Captain had held them stubbornly to it. 

Pola needed no urging but leapt into the Sally and 
sank to its bottom with a long gasp of relief. Sidney and 
Mart were about to follow her 


“To Rockman’s. Quick as you can make it,” snapped 
Cap’n Phin. 


Chapter 15— “You need a Big Brother’’ 


Aunt Achsa had not slept through the storm. Accus- 
tomed though she was to the howl of the wind and the roar 
of the pounding surf, tonight it filled her heart with 
dread. Lavender had not come home. 

Twice during the night hours she crept to the door of 
his small room and peered in, shielding her candle with a 
trembling hand. For a long while she sat in the window 
straining her eyes into the darkness. The cats came and 

rubbed her bare ankles and Nip 





example when a word from Cap’n 
Davies held Sidney. ° ais 

“We'll let a government boat P oy 
pick up the Arabella. We'll UY / 
take no chances trying’ to tow »y) anv 
her in with the Sally.” Q?) )) 

And then Sidney thought of 
the treasure. “But the dia- 
monds!” she cried. 

“Diamonds—” Cap’n Davies 
stared at her, his mouth open. 
“Why, yes, they’re on this boat. 
They must be! We were in the 
forward cabin watching and Jed 
Starrow came on board and 
they talked right where we could 
hear. They were going to take 
them off and then they decided 
it wasn’t safe and they'd wait 
and they went away. And then 
they must have cut the boat 
adrift. But we're sure they’re 
on this boat—” 

“So that was it! Of all the 
low-down dastardly tricks! Well, 
never mind your diamonds now. 
We got to get back to shore and 





Andy 





Introducing 


“Barry Keeps the Faith” 


by EARL REED SILVERS 


A fine, exciting story of school athletics and 
rivalries, in which the girls’ basketball team 
“showed the boys’ team something after all”’. 
A story with a whole gallery of interesting 
characters not least of whom was 


the leader of the boys’ 
team who was “shown” ® 
by Barry’s fine act 


meowed plaintively. She picked 
him up and cuddled him to her. 

Suddenly a moving object in 
the lane caught her attention. 
It separated itself into the forms 
of men, men moving slowly as 
though they bore a burden. They 
turned into the garden path. 

“Lavender!” Aunt Achsa 
cried, standing up _ quickly, 
shaking. “Oh—my boy!” 

But that was the only sound 
she made. She opened the door 
as though she had been waiting 
for these men with their limp 
burden. 

She directed them to carry the 
boy to his own room. She moved 
aside for Dr. Blackwell who had 
come with the others, an old pair 
of flannel trousers drawn over 
his night shirt. She felt Mr. 
Dugald put a restraining arm 
; over her shoulders and nodded as 
ie, ectky though to say, “I’m all right— 

he ee , just look out for Lavender.” 
One of the men coming back 


Barry 


in 











let a few folks know—” 

“But I won’t go until we’ve looked!” Sidney protested, 
almost in tears. “Why, that was why we risked everything! 
And Lav wants to save the name of the Cape—the—the 
way—you do! Oh, please look!” 

The old Cap’n dropped his hold of the girl’s arm. 
“Well, I’ll be ding-blasted!” he stormed. But he motioned 
to Saunders. “Climb aboard and give us a hand. "faint 
likely they’d hide their stuff above deck. You look around 
the stern and the girls and me’ll give a hunt forward. Of all 
the stubborn, crazy-headed female pieces, you'll beat’ em all!” 

While Saunders searched the stern of the schooner the 
Cap’n and Sidney and Mart searched the fo’castle cabin. 
Sidney, tugging away the heavy tarpaulins, disclosed a 
small wooden box. “I’m sure it wasn’t there before—” 
she cried. ‘Why—why I was sitting on it—” 

Cap’n Davies lifted the box. “It’s pretty big to be 
diamonds but it looks suspicious like! And you’re sure it 
wa’n’t there before? That it ain’t the property of that 
summer boarder of Miss Green’s?” 

Sidney’s face was flaming with excitement. “Oh, I’m 
sure! The other stuff was there but there wasn’t any box 
under it. If I hadn’t been so excited listening I’d have 
realized I was sitting on something different. Can’t we 
look inside?” 

“We won’t take the time to look at anything now, mate. 
We'll get ashore. I reckon by this time there are folks 
strainin’ their eyes for a sight o’you—” 

He fairly pushed Sidney and Mart ahead of him and 
toward the Sally. Saunders lifted the girls into the smaller 
boat, then took the box. 


from Lavender’s room offered an 
explanation. “Those young uns were on the Arabella and 
it broke from its moorin’s. The boy swum ashore to give 
an alarm. Plucky, I say—don’t know how he did it.” 

“Those young ones—who?” cried Dugald Allen. 
“Why, I calc’late that gal Sidney and I don’t know who 
else—” 

“Sidney went with Miss Vine!” protested Aunt Achsa. 

But at that moment Miss Letty appeared in the door, as 
scantily clad as the doctor had been. From her window 
which faced Dr. Blackwell’s house, she had heard the men 
summoning him. She had lost no time in getting to Sunset 
Lane. 

“Who went with me? Where? What’s happened ?” 

Now Aunt Achsa let her whole weight drop against 
Mr. Dugald. 

“Didn’t Sidney go ‘long to Truro with you?” she asked 
falteringly. 

“T didn’ go to Truro. 
Where—” 

“Oh-h!” Aunt Achsa moaned. Mr. Dugald motioned 
to Miss Vine. 

“Take care of things—here. I’m off—” 

“Cap’n Davies and Jim Saunders and Pete Cady’s gone 
out in the Sally,’ cried one of the men who had brought 
Lavender home. But Dugald Allen had plunged into the 
darkness without hearing him. The men rushed after him. 

Miss Vine pushed Aunt Achsa into a chair. “You're not 
going to cross any bridges ’till you come to them, Achsy 
Green. Dr. Blackwell brought Lav into this world and 

(Continued on page 34) 


Knew this storm was comin’. 








A World Girl Scout Flag 


Girl Scout artists, a design is desired for a World Girl Scout Flag. Every Girl 
Scout, Captain, Lieutenant, Council member or Commissioner may submit her own 
original design. If yours is the best from the U.S. A., it will be sent to the Inter- 


national Committee. 


Read carefully these directions 


By ANNE HYDE CHOATE 


First National Vice President of the Girl Scouts and delegate to the World Camp in England during the summer of 1924 





URING the memorable week 
D of the World Camp of Girl 
Scouts and Girl Guides, held 
last July at the English Girl Guide 
Training Camp, Foxlease, many in- 
tensely interesting events occurred. 
Among them was one of which I think 
nothing has as yet been written and the 
results of which will, I hope, whet the 
imagination of every American Girl 
Scout. 
This was a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council at which the thrilling 





Send your Design 
Before May 1st 


to 


Mrs. Juliette Low 


In care of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


missioners. The flag should be designed 
to be one of the same proportions as 
those of the Stars and Stripes. ‘The 
design may be submitted in muslin or 
bunting or other appropriate material, 
full size or in reduced size with full 
proportions exactly stated, or it may be 
submitted in drawing form, reduced to 
scale with the full proportions exactly 
indicated. However, should one of the 
drawn designs be adopted it must then 
be made wtp in full size in materials 
before being sent to the International 








suggestion was made by a delegate from 
South Africa that a world Girl Scout flag should be adopted 
by the Movement as a whole, this flag to be flown at all 
international gatherings and to be used whenever desired 
by every body of girls belonging to the International 
Scout Movement the world over, side by side with their 
own national flags. ‘The suggestion met with the unani- 
mous approval and delight of the two hundred delegates 
present, representing twenty-six different countries, who 
promptly voted “to have a World Girl Scout and Girl 
Guide flag.” 

Each nation has been asked*to present a design to the 
International Council for their June meeting in 1925. 
The International Council will submit these designs to 
a special committee of artists who will choose the two or 
three best. These will then be sent to all countries for 
consideration, so that their delegates may be ready to state 
their final choice at the next International Conference to 
take place during the summer of 1926. 

It is, therefore, 
hoped by the mem- 
bers of our Amer- 
ican International 
Committee of 
which our founder, 
Mrs. Juliette Low, 
is the chairman 
that many Girl 
Scouts will set to 
work and enter a 
competition to de- 
sign the flag which 
shall be submitt- 
ed by the delegates 
from the United 
States! The com- 
petition is open to 
Girl Scouts, to 
Captains and Lieu- 
tenants, Council 
members and Com- 
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Committee. All designs must be re- 
ceived at National Headquarters, addressed to Mrs. 
Juliette Low, 670 Lexington Avenue, by May first, 1925, 
so that they may be ready for consideration at the Con- 
vention which is to take place in Boston from May 2oth 
to 23rd. 

In thinking out designs, let us all remember that the 
fundamental test for the right to membership in the in- 
ternational body is the adherence of each national group 
to the same Girl Scout and Girl Guide promise, laws and 
motto. These, of course may differ slightly in wording 
but their meaning and spirit is the same throughout the 
entire membership of the World Wide Sisterhood. 

Hitherto, there has been in some countries a feeling 
that it is unnecessary to have an international flag, also 
the latent fear that the national flag will be superseded. 
Each of us feels that her own country’s flag is suffi- 
cient and we want to be loyal to it. But when Girl 
Scouts and Girl Guides meet as we met at Foxlease in 
1924 and we all 
attended the morn- 
ing hoisting of col- 
ors, we had no one 
flag to which to 
pledge allegiance. 

So the necessity 
for creating an In- 


ternational Gir] 
Guide and Girl 
Scout flag was 


brought home to 
us. To salute this 


flag at Interna- 
tional gatherings 
will not in any 


Way interfere with 
our loyalty to our 
own flag, but will 
represent to each 
of us her own 
flag. 











The Woodcraft Trail 


Girl Guides and Girl Scouts around the world love the outdoors. 
craft Trail” is published each month in the English Girl Guide Gazette. 


“The Wood- 
Read 


what these English girls have seen and enjoyed. Then turn to our own ‘Beholder’’ 
opposite page, and read what American girls are enjoying 
Edited by MARCUS WOODWARD 


ACH month, upon their page, “The Woodcraft Trail,” 
the English girls write upon some one outdoor sub- 
ject. The month from which these stories have been 

taken, they wrote about “Guests at my Bird Table.” 


Bird Table Manners 


All my bird guests are most regular in their visits, except 
blackbirds and magpies—casual callers. Chaffinches and tit- 
mice are always awaiting their meal at about 9 A. M. and 
again at 4 P. M. The nuthatch is the first to arrive at table; 
the robin the last to leave. 

The nuthatches help themselves first to nuts which they 
take away to make a secret hoard; if the nuts are not easily 
removed, they take a large scrap of bread or a potato peel 
and as soon as they have deposited one haul they dart back 
for more. This goes on until all the removable nuts and 
best scraps have been taken, the other birds being chased off 
every time they appear. Presently they depart to devour 
their loot and the others enjoy their innings 
at the table or on the ground. The tits prefer 
the nuts which swing on strings to those made 
fast on the table, to which the nuthatches 
return later. 

It is most interesting to notice the degrees 
of confidence displayed by the birds—the occa- 
sional eagle-eyed glances of the nuthatch, the 
agitated flutters of the robin, the unconcerned 
ways of the chaffinch, or the suspicious starts 
of the blackbird. 

E. P., Forest or DEAN. 


The Birds’ See-Saw 


We have two original bird tables: one is 
an upright frame-work lined with virgin cork, 
into which nuts can be stuffed; the other is 
a see-saw. Half a cocoanut, inverted, is 
suspended from a string, so that it hangs like 
a bell. To the cocoanut is attached a length 





a 
An English bird table 
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of rod, so that it balances horizontally but will act as a see-saw 
it a bird alights on either end. From the ends dangle lengths 
of thread, terminating in needles onto which the nuts are 
threaded. The idea is that the birds shall not take their food 
away but must eat it in sight of our windows. 

This see-saw has proved a great success. When a high 
wind blows the tits find difficulty in taking hold of the 
needles; and a blue-tit will grow so excited that he dashes 
madly in pursuit of the nuts as they are blown backwards 
and forwards in the wind. A grey-tit soon discovered that 
he need not trouble to hang onto the needles to feed on the 
nuts: he stands on the bamboo rod and pulls up the thread 
with his beak, holding the coils under a foot until the nuts 
are within reach. 

A nuthatch who visits the frame with the cork, performed 
a clever feat. At one side we fastened, upright, a hollow 


bamboo rod, open at the top end which we filled with nuts. 
He soon learned to take hold of the uppermost nut and 
walk 


it up the bamboo until he could slip it out 
and fly away to a more retired spot. 
R. G. H. Woopsripce. 


The Artful Jackdaw 


The guests of my bird table include starlings, 
sparrows, titmice, thrushes, chaffinches and 
robins. Their usual fare is bread, bones and 
lumps of fat. One guest is a lame starling 
who has to sit down to his food; he is very 
welcome. An uninvited hanger-on is a jack- 
daw who sits in a large silver birch tree near 
the scene of the birds’ revels. He is too 
nervous to come down and take food for 
himself, so he waits until a small bird flies 
away with a tit-bit. Then he pounces, so 
frightening the poor bird that it drops its 
morsel which the jackdaw quickly devours. 
“+ He is like a highwayman, waiting to waylay 
revellers returning from a feast. 


S. L. T., Tersury. 
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A Unigue Bird Feeding Station 


By ALICE H. THOMAS 
Captain, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
HE Bird Feeding Station, a photograph of which you 
I see upon this page is of the “self-feeder” type. Think- 
ing that other Girl Scouts will be interested in making 
one, I am giving the dimensions here as well as the picture, 
for both of which I am indebted to Miss Esther Heacock, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 

The self-feeder is fashioned on the principle of an auto- 
matic chicken feeder. It is made of one-half inch cypress 
board and stained with mahogany stain. The lid is fastened 
on with hinges. 

Following are the measurements for its different parts: 


BODY 
OO . csanccnecenceesends 1% x 6 
RRS Fare 11% x 6 
(bevel inside of lower edge) 
SEER cx kacbihind kon Gene ace 15 x 6 
De sheteed eceanemeann 12% x 6 
(cut diagonally to make two) 
T LID 
DE  ciccinnaecenaene 6 a6 a ere 2.2% 
DD sxtebcocdpecccacae 1%x7 ee scascues 4% x 5% 
OS SR ee arrerre 6 OE ME cdaccces 12 x 1% 


4 x 
(cut like diagram to make two) 


My Baby Kingbirds 
By ETHEL D. DeMILLE 
Age 13, Senior Troop 3, Newton Center, Massachusetts 

Last summer when my grandfather was looking at his 
dwarf fruit trees, he discovered a 
birds’ nest. Immediately he called 
my attention to it and when I peeped 
in I saw three tiny, creamy white 
eggs, spotted and splotched with 
brown. At first I thought they were 
sparrows’ eggs but later I saw the 
mother-bird and I knew her at once 
to be a kingbird. 

The nest itself was made of twigs, 
grass, burrs and rags and was placed 
on a low spreading branch about six 
feet from the ground. About two 
weeks later the eggs hatched and 
when I first saw the baby birds they 
looked more like little puff-balls than 
anything else. But gradually, as they 
grew older the feathers came and then 
they looked much more like king- 
birds. 

One morning. I lay concealed in 
the grass a few yards away from the 
nest and took notice of what was 
happening. All that the mother and 
father birds did was to perch on the 
highest twig of a tree and snatch up 


' The Beholder 


‘‘ Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder” 


The Beholder is a new page which we shall have 
It is to be entirely written and illus- 
trated by the Girl Scouts who send in a description 
or a storyor a picture of something interesting they 
Tell about it in not more than 
275 words, giving your name, age, and Girl Scout 
Girl Scout artists may draw head- 
ings of the same size as the one above, in india ink. ; 
To every girl whose contribution is accepted, the }-~" 
Beholder will award a book. \ i _ 





The bird feeding station described by : 
Mrs. Thomas 
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an insect and bring it to their young. They did this about 
eight times in fifteen minutes. 

Finally the little birds were 6 
strong enough to fly and after 
they had left the nest stayed 24 
in the neighborhood for several 
weeks. I saw them almost 
every day flying and chirping 74 
around, sometimes with their 
parents and other times not. 
This is the first and _ best 
chance I have ever had to watch the life of birds so closely 
and to me it was delightful. 


A Heron Colony 


By JEAN L. SMITH 
Age 16, Trrop 58, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In one of our Minnesota lakes there is a small island 
known to the native as “Heron Island”. On this hundreds 
of great blue herons nest every year. It is cup-shaped, 
having a marshy hollow in the middle and is densely covered 
with underbrush and has many Norway pines on it. It was 
my good fortune to visit this island a year ago with some 
of my older naturalist friends. 

After a seven mile trip down the lake, we reached our 
destination and drawing up our boat, started for the in- 
terior. As we advanced the herons flew up from their nests, 
squawking loudly as they were not used to visitors. When 
we had gone far enough-inland, we 
sat down to observe what the life of 
the colony was like and to wait for the 
birds to become accustomed to our 
presence. 

The first thing I noticed was their 
nests located in the very top branches 
of the tall pines. These nests were 
huge bulky affairs from two to three 
feet in diameter and made from coarse 
sticks roughly interwoven. I counted 
as many as seven nests in one tree 
although the average number seemed 
to be four. The adult birds standing 
so still on one leg on the edge of the 
nest made a very attractive picture. 
Now and then we could hear the 
harsh squawking of the young as they 
begged for food. 

It was very interesting to watch the 
birds catch their food. They stand 
motionless in shallow water and as 
some fish swims by, they suddenly 
thrust down their long necks and 
snatch up the fish with their sharp 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ARCH is “International Month” with the Girl 
M Scouts when every troop holds an International 

meeting and when THE AMERICAN GIRL 
publishes an International number. Every month of every 
year, we have a truly friendly feeling for our sister Scouts 
and Guides around the world but there is a special thrill 
in thinking that Girl Scouts everywhere in the United 
States are talking about girls in all parts of the world, 
playing their games and singing their songs at the same 
time. 


Making plans 


The International troop meeting that is most fun and 
most interesting is the one that is planned for in advance. 
Your Court of Honor may meet during the first week in 
March to make plans to have an International troop 
meeting the third or fourth week of the month, let us 
say. If your International meeting is to be during the 
third week, at the meeting during the second week, you 
may announce to the rest of the troop what the girls may 
prepare for the following week. The suggestions given here 
are but a few of the many international ideas which will 
be great fun for you. After you have read these, make 
original plans. A Girl Scout is resourceful! Then be sure 
to send the Editor of THE AMERICAN GiRL a description 
of what you do so that she may put it in the next Inter- 
national number of the Girl Scout magazine. For of 
course we shall always be having one, every year. 


A World Tour or a World Camp 


It is always great fun to plan an entire troop meeting 
around one idea. For your International meeting, why 
not make a World Tour or go to the World Camp? In 
the World Tour, each patrol decides one or two weeks 
beforehand which country it will visit. You may look up 
advertisements of tours in magazines and send for this 
travel information. You find out the cost of the trip. You 
decide what clothes you will take. You learn everything 
you can about the girls of that country. And when you 
meet for the International meeting, you bring your plans 
to show the other girls in some novel way. Perhaps you 
have a poster or a scrap book of your proposed trip (you 
may later take the scrap books to a hospital for children). 
Perhaps you have a dramatic presentation of some incidents 
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From The Girl Guide Gazette 


Your International Troop Meeting 


Every troop will wish to have one in March 


of your trip. When your patrol answers to roll call, you 
do so by reading some bit of poetry from the country you 
plan to visit, or some proverb. All the countries of Europe 
have delightful bird proverbs, for instance, which you may 
find in books in the public library. You may sing a song 
of that country, or dance one of its folk dances. 

The World Camp idea is especially good for troops who 
have no public library upon which they can conveniently 
call. This issue of THE AMERICAN GiR- will give you all 
the help you need for it. Each patrol attends the world 
camp, with the girls representing countries mentioned in 
this issue as having attended. Look through the magazine. 
Choose the country which you wish to represent. You may 
even dress as the girls from that country appear in some 
of the pictures in this issue. Read Georgia White’s story 
of the World Camp. Then plan your troop meeting to be 
your own trip to it. You may set up camp. Then have the 
opening, with messages read from Princess Mary and 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell. Have your “displays” (folk 
dances, songs, etc.). Play the English games given on page 
twenty-one. When your camp ends, read Lady Baden- 
Powell’s farewell. For the final ceremony, have a Girl 
Scout stand in the center of a circle, holding a globe. Join 
hands remembering that you are the girls of all nations 
united in the Girl Scout and Girl Guide sisterhood. 
Repeat, “‘God bless every sister Girl Scout and Girl Guide 
around the world.” And if you wish a good-night song, 
sing “Taps” which the girls loved at the World Camp 
and which has already been reprinted in the English 
Girl Guide Gazette. 


Other International ideas 


There are many separate international plans which you 
can introduce into your troop meeting as you are ac- 
customed to having it. For your opening ceremony, 
salute the flag as usual, adding, “And to the flags of other 
nations, I pay honor and respect.” 

Then read Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s greeting on page 
eight remembering that he is the Founder of the Girl 
Scouts and Girl Guides and that to him there is no greater 
thing for which we can work than world peace. For your 
roll call, each girl may represent the girls of another 
country. She may say, “I am France, come to bring 

(Continued on page 31) 











Games Girls Play Across the Sea 


Pass and Toss 


No. oF PLayers: Any number of patrols 
AppaRATUS: Ball or bean bag for each patrol 


ACH patrol stands in rank, with two members 
13 facing, standing opposite to the Guides at the out- 
side of each rank. The Guide marked No. 1 starts 
with the ball and throws it to the Guide facing her, No. 2, 
who immediately throws it to No. 3, who runs with the 
ball to the end of the rank, No. 1 taking the position of 
No. 2, and so on. As soon as she is in her position No. 
3 passes the ball from her right hand to her left, from the 
left to the right hand of her neighbor, and so on through 
every hand, until the last girl in the rank receives» She 
immediately throws it to one facing her, and the same 
course is repeated until each Guide returns to her original 
position. The patrol to regain this position first wins. 


Famous Persons 


No. or PLayers: Any number of Guides 
ApparRATUS: Paper and pencil for each Guide 


This is a time game for which five or ten minutes may be 
allowed as desired. A certain letter of the alphabet is 
chosen, and the Guides write down all the well-known 
people they can think of, whose names begin with the 
chosen letter. Any man or woman, living or dead, may 
be chosen ; e.g. suppose B were the letter chosen, the Guides 
might write :— 

Balfour, Beethoven, Bismarck, Beatty, Thomas a Becket, 
Bruce, Burns, Bairnsfather, etc. 

When the time is up, the names are read out, those which 
have been written by more than one Guide being crossed 
out. The girl with the most names unlike anybody else’s 
wins the game. 


Body-guard 


No. oF PLayers: Any number of Guides 
ApparRATus: None 


A small space is marked off at one end of the ground 
as a “home” or goal. One guide is chosen 


game is for the players at large to touch or tantalize the 
Panjandrum without being tagged by her guard. The 
guard will shift around their charge to avoid these attacks, 
and the Panjandrum herself may evade them by moving 
around her guard. Whenever a guard succeeds in tagging 
a player, the Panjandrum and the guards return at once 
to the home, whereupon the player tagged changes places 
with the Panjandrum, and the game goes on as before. 


William Lee Had Seven Sons 


No. oF PLayers: Any number of Brownies 
APPARATUS: None 


1. William Lee had seven sons, 
And this is what they did: 

2. The first he rode a bicycle, 
And scorched down all the hills. 

3. The second he swam the Jrish Sea, 
And spoilt his coat and trousers. 

4. The third he jumped from here to France, 
And landed in a puddle. 

5. The fourth he was an acrobat, 
And tumbled all day long. 

6. The fifth he was a steeple jack, 
And climbed up chimneys tall. 

7. The sixth he was a portrait painter, 
Two eyes and a mouth and a nose. 

8. The seventh he had a large brain, 
And so he died quite early. 


(Repeat words in italics twice, and then the whole line.) 
The Brownies form a circle and skip around, singing the 
first verse as a chorus between each two verses. The ac- 
tions are made to correspond to the words. 


Leaf by Leaf, or Leaf Train 


No. oF PLayers: Any number 
Apparatus: Basket of Leaves 


A basket of leaves is provided, no two ef the leaves be- 
ing alike. These may be leaves of trees, shrubs, or plants, 
or flowers may be used in the same way. The players are 

each provided with a card or slip of paper 





to be the Panjandrum, an important per- 
sonage requiring a body-guard. Two ° 
other Guides are chosen to be the guard. oi 
The game starts with three players in the 
home ground, the rest being at large. The 
three come out into the room, with the 

two who act as body-guard clasping each 2 a 
other by the hand and preceding the Pan- 
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and a pencil, and are seated. One 
leaf is handed to the first player, who 


vb aden Gia passes it on to the next, and so on un- 
e til it has made the round of the group. 
° Each player, in turn, if she can iden- 
me ae “ F tify the leaf, writes the name of it 


on a card. Each leaf is thus passed. The 








Guider then reads a correct list, naming 


jandrum as a shield. The object of the Players’ positions in“ Passand Toss” (Continued on page 37) 
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The Bahamas 


HE girls of all the world greet 
| you through these letters. Some 
have been written to individual 
Girl Scouts who have sent them on to 
Tue AMERICAN GirL, others have come 
to the magazine or to Girl Scout officers. 
In them all is the spirit of friendliness, 
sometimes expressed quaintly (as our 
own letters in a foreign language must 
seem to them when we write) but all 
bringing us that sisterliness which girls 
feel for girls everywhere—because we 
enjoy doing the same things! 
From Japan 
DeaR AMERICAN GIRL ScouT: Greetings 
and best wishes to you from the Japanese 
Girl Guides. We thank you very much for 
your kind thoughts and interest about us 
‘and our work. We are very grateful 
about your help in giving us those interest- 
ing magazines every month. With many 
thanks and good will, 
Yours cordially, 
Shiba, Tokyo, Japan Moto Arahata 


From Belgium 

The following letter was written to 
Miss Louise Price, head of your Na- 
tional Camp Department by Marie- 
Louise Weil who camped at Camp An- 
drée that she might learn American 
camping to take back new plans to the 
Belgian girls. 


Dear Miss Price: I was very glad to get 
your letter from November and thus hear 
from you! 

You asked me about my experience of 
last summer. Well! I could not do a 
real camp but I took for four days one of 
my girls’ club and we did a little camp. 
It was for them their real first experience. 
They had never seen a tent in their life 
and never be in the forest as we were. 
It was great in spite of the pouring rain! 
We were only a few ones and I was alone 
to lead the girls. But I taught them how 
to cook their meals on a little burner be- 
cause it is forbidden in Belgium to make 
outside wood fire. I also taught them how 
to clean the tent, to wash the dishes and 
to help themselves without any money— 
picking fruits, blackberries, etc. making 
marmelades, etc. We sang some songs. I 
told them stories and we did some nice 
things. That was a first short experience. 
Next summer I am hoping to do real great 
things! But my experience at Camp 
Andree is daily of great use to me. More- 
over I am asked to teach life saving to 
the society of physical training teachers as 
life saving is not known over here. 

I do hope to come and see you in one or 
two years perhaps! 

Yours sincerely, 
Brussels, Belgium Marie-Louise Weil 





From Finland 

This letter from Fin- 
land was written by an 
eleven year old Girl 
Scout whose father was 
a Colorado coal miner, a native of Fin- 
land, and who decided to return to his 
own country. 


Dear Dorie: A few lines to tell you we 
came across safely. But on the Baltic Sea 
we were in much danger for the waves 
went over the boat and the ice was loose. 
The North wind was blowing and that 
made it worse for if it blew a little bit 
harder the ice would of piled on the boat 
and buried it. But luck was on our side. 
I better tell you of other things now. 

Today, my grandmother gave me the 
cutest spinning wheel so I can learn to 
spin. First of all you comb the wool and 
get the part that is called the yarn. Then 
thread it through a little hole and onto 
a spool and turn the wheel. Stamp on a 
piece at the bottem to keep it turning. 
Twist the wool and it will wind on the 
spool tight so it comes out yarn. 

We have a cat called Melky which al- 
ways wants to sleep with me under a fur 
quilt to keep warm. Sure is cold up here. 
There is snow on the ground so we use 
skiis and sleds to go places on. 

I must tell you that we had our best 
dishes in the trunk and most of them are 
broken. We have four cows and a calf. 
I think mother will give me the calf. 

We were five weeks on the way. From 
New York to South Hampton it took six 
days and we had it fine, none were sea- 
sick. Then we had to go to London and 
stay there five or six days I just don’t re- 
member. From there to Hull where we 
took the boat which was like a hog pen. 
It took two weeks from there to Trelli- 
borg and we had to wait there for coal. 
Then it took three days from there to Abo. 
We took the train right away then to 
Wasa. On the way from Wasa to Ma- 
laks which was by sleigh mother came 
near freezing her hands it took one hour 
to get them back to circulation again. 

All I can say now is I like it here very 
well. Goodbye, your pal, 
Malaks, Wasa, Finland Bertha Rose. 

From India 

A Girl Guide in a school for girls in 
India wrote this letter to Miss Susan 
Sorabji, a leader of the Girl Guides 
there, when she was visiting in this coun- 
try last year. Miss Sorabji gave it to 
the Editor of THE AMERICAN GirL for 
you. 


Our Very Dear Miss Susie: Thanks for 
your very sweet little letter to us, we felt 
quite proud of it. 
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The Philippines 


A Round-the-W orld 


I will give you some news. We have 
learnt six new songs with pretty tunes. 
We have fancy dancing once a week but 
we are not quite good at it still. Nature 
Study, yes we did have in our cupboard 
to watch every day. This time it was 
exactly twenty days before the butterflies 
came out. We have a book in which it 
is given to keep an insect and an animal 
under watch and to learn every possible 
thing about it. So we had a butterfly and 
a cat and next will be a horse. In hand- 
work we have to do simple drawing from 
imagination, nobody is good at that, the 
next is simple pictures from history. That 
we can get on with because we have 
simply to copy. Needlework all have to 
do it. Now we are knitting but everybody 
seem to drop the stitches and worry Miss 
Patel (the teacher) to pick them up. 
Stories we are learning to tell from pic- 
tures. Arithmetic we are just learning to 
know. Rupees, annas, pies that is how 
many annos or pies in so many rupees. 

Miss Patel is going to give our Service 
and 2nd class badges on the 1st Septem- 
ber. Only fourteen will get their 2nd class 
badges because Temi Chinoy, Bebe Shah 
Sultan, Dhun Edulji, and myself are no 
good at ball throwing. 

Now I will close the letter with heaps 
and heaps of love from us all. 

Your obedient pupil, 
St. Helena’s School, Ashruft D. Chinoy. 


Poona, India 


From France 


From.a French Eclaireuse (which 
means Girl Scout) to a Philadelphia 
Girl Scout, this letter comes filled with 
just the kind of news we all write to 
our friends. 


Dear ELISABETH: This afternoon I have 
received your letter. I was quite sur- 
prised and I thought at once it must be 
from a Guirl-Guide. Another Guirl- 
Guide from Neuchatel told me that she 
received a letter from Amerika and I 
thought: “I do not know why I did not 
get one? I thank you very much for your 
long and interesting letter. I will give 
you some news of my family, too. I 
thank you very much for your good 
wishes. 

My parents are born in Switzerland and 
are Swiss people. I have two sisters and 
two brothers. One of my sisters is called 
Elisabeth just like you and is 21 years old. 
My big sister, my brother, Walthy and I, 
we are born in Bombay (India). My little 
sister Edith and my brother Eric are born 















Canada 


Mail Bag For You = 


in Neuchatel. My father has dead eight 
years ago; my little brother was only one 
year old. We take boarding people. 

My sister Betty (Elisabeth) is house- 
kiping teacher and my brother Walthy 
will be gardner. I go in the “Ecole nor- 
male.” This spring I hope to be privat 
teacher and go in a family in England, 
perhaps or in Switzerland. 

I have a cousin in South Afrika; he 
told me I could go there as “Professeur de 
langue francaise.’ We have at home a 
cousine who was a long time in England. 
We often speak English together and 
when I am funny I speak to mother some 
words in “hindoustan.” I forget to tell 
you I am 18 years old and I was five 
years old when we came back from India. 

Neuchatel is a beautiful town; it is not 
very big but clean and quiete; it has many 
foreigners who go in all our good schools. 
Yes, I am a Girl Guide since seven years 
when they started here in Neuchatel. I 
have done all my exams of first class and 
liutenant. I have the badges of sick nurs, 
cooking, housekeeping, swimming and of 
needle work. I am sorry but I have not 
a photo of me, in Spring I will send you 
one. 

Nore: From here on, the letter was writ- 
ten in French of which the following is a 
translation. 

It is with pleasure that I write you some 
words in French. I am sure you will 
understand them well. First, I pray you 
to excuse my faults in English. When I 
was little I spoke this language well but 
I am now a little weak in it. I am wait- 
ing for you to respond but in two days 
I recommence school and then I will be 
in a new location. If another time my 
letters are late, I hope you will under- 
stand why. Receive, dear Elisabeth, the 
sincere salutations of a Girl Guide who 
does not know you but who has you always 
in affection. 


Neuchatel, France Nellie Charpie. 


From Turkey 


An American Girl Scout whose father 
is an exchange Professor in Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, wrote this interest- 
ing letter to Miss Oleda Schrottky, our 
“Play Lady” at National Headquarters. 


Dear Mass ScurotrKy: You probably do 
not remember the Lope Scout who visited 
you at Headquarters in July on her way 
to Turkey but she remembers you. I am 
that Scout and have been here in Con- 
stantinople now for more than two months. 


Chile 


We had a lovely trip 
coming. Our first stop 
Algiers which 

was very interesting. 
Our second was at 
Piraeus where we took 
a train to Athens. The Acropolis was 
more wonderful than I ever imagined. 
One thing that also impressed was So- 
crates’ prison. It was a small cave in some 
a boulders. It reminded me of a lions’ 
en. 

Robert College is about seven miles out 
from the city. It is along the Bosporus on 
a very high hill. It is as if some one had 
taken a small town from America and 
placed it here in all these interesting and 
strange surroundings. 

I am going to school at the “American 
College for Girls.” Of course I am in the 
prep department. It is about two and a 
half miles from here so I have a fine hike 
twice a day. 

I received my AMERICAN GIRL not many 
days ago. I don't think there is any 
magazine which can beat it. It certainly 
helps to make up for not being in a troop. 


I am now working hard on my first class 
test though I am very short of time. Dad 
is a good sport and practises with me 
lots. Before school began I went to a 
Y.W.C.A. camp on the Sea of Marmora. 
I had a very good time getting to know 
girls of all nationalities. One of the ladies 
in charge was an American Red Cross 
Swimming examiner. I was glad to pass 
my Junior Life Saving test. 

I am trying to live up to the Scout laws 
and motto. 

Very sincerely, 


Dorothy Wiley. 





Our International 
Post Office 


If you wish to write to a Girl 
Scout or Girl Guide in another 
country, send your request to 
The International Post Office, 
in care of “The American Girl.” 

State your age as well as the 
country to which you wish to 
write. 

Remember that you must 
write in English if you are not 
able to write in another language. 
In the British dominions—Ca- 
nada, Australia, South Africa, 
India, etc., there are Girl Guides 
who can correspond in English. 
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Holland 


From Poland 
Irene Paryski was a splendid Girl 
Scout in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, whose 
family returned to Poland for a year’s 
stay. She wrote this letter to her Cap- 
tain telling about her life there. 


My peAR CapTaIn Gray: I was very glad 
to receive your letter, it was the first letter 
I had from the U. S. I have gone to the 
sixth grade here and I was in the seventh 
in the U. S. but I learn a lot of things 
here that I didn’t there like French, geo- 
metry, zoology and physics. 

I have not started the Girl Scouts here 
as I have not had time to, I have to catch 
up in all the studies that I didn’t have be- 
fore. There is only one Girl Scout troop 
in Zakopane but it is an extra large one. 
The Girl Scout uniform here is a dark 
skirt, usually dark blue, and a waist like 
our Girl Scouts wear with a red tie. Their 
hats are the sort our Boy Scouts wear. 
They wear their uniforms and hats to 
school and everywhere. 

Zakopane is a winter resort and many 
tourists come here among them artists and 
poets. We are living in a nice big villa. 
There is a little forest on one side of our 
house and a mountain stream runs through 
it. On the other side of our house, thére 
is a garden and then the street and in 
back of the house there is a garden and 
then the mountain stream and a forest. 

There is a mountain here that looks like 
a sleeping knight lying on his back with 
an enormous cross built on his chin. The 
snow here is over my knee now and the 
people here say it is going to be up to 
my neck yet. I was ski riding a few times 
already and I was riding very well. I 
went down a pretty high hill on them al- 
ready. 

If we pass a teacher or a professor on 
the street or on our way to the blackboard 
we have to bow to her or him and if a 
boy meets a girl he knows for the first 
time in the day, he has to take off his cap 
and bow to her. 

I remain your little friend, 
Irene Paryski. 


Zakopane, Mayopotska, Poland 


From Holland 


Our Girl Scout officers, too, when they 
go traveling bring back fascinating ac- 
counts for us. Lena Moerkirk, Second 
Lieutenant of Troop 1, Paterson, New 
Jersey, has sent in the following story 
of her visit to Holland. 

This summer when I knew that I was 
going abroad and would spend a few 
months in Holland I wrote to the National 
Headquarters for the address of the Girl 

(Continued on page 46) 





Recipes 
from 
Many Nations 


Come, Girl Scout cooks, try 
your skill with these 


Yorkshire Sandwiches 
from England 


EAT four eggs very light with four 
heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Stir in six tablespoonfuls of sifted 
_flour—do this very lightly—add the 
grated rind of a lemon and turn the 
batter into muffin pans. Bake quickly; 
when done, split; spread a layer of 






strawberry or raspberry jam or of 
orange marmalade between the 
halves; sift powdered sugar over 


them and serve. 


Finland Cookies 


from Scandinavia 


Cream one pound butter and one pound brown sugar. 
Then add two eggs, well beaten, one pound flour, one 
tablespoon baking powder, one tablespoon cinnamon, and 
salt, to taste. Lastly add one pound of shelled almonds, 
whole. Roll out well with rolling pin, and then mold 
into a roll. Keep mixture in ice box a few days before 
baking, the longer the better. Slice off as required, with 
a very sharp knife, so as to cut through the whole almonds, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

A variation of this recipe, easier for the average cook 
to make, omits the nuts from the mixture, but suggests 
sprinkling chopped almonds on top. 


W atrouskies 
from Russia 
Mix together in the following order, one cup grated 

cheese, one tablespoon of butter, one saltspoon of salt, one 
whole egg, some mace, two more yolks of eggs, and one 
tablespoon of flour. Beat this very smooth. Roll out 
puff paste cut in rounds, set a narrow strip around the 
edge, wetting it first so it will stick. Fill with cheese 
mixture, bake twenty minutes in moderate oven. 


Turkish Delight 
trom Turkey 


Dissolve one box of gelatin in a cupful of cold water. 
Put four cups of granulated sugar into a saucepan and 
add a cupful of hot water. Let this come to a boil and 
add the gelatin. Boil exactly ten minutes. Add the juice 
of a lemon and an orange, and the grated rind of the 
orange, and boil again exactly ten minutes. Just before 
the candy is ready, rinse two shallow pans in cold water 
and spread one-half pound of almonds and one-half pound 
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Hungry Hungarian Girl Guides 


of walnuts over the bottom. Pour out the mixture and 
let it stand over night in the ice box. Cut it into squares 
and sprinkle with powdered or confectioners’ sugar. 


Chapati 
from India 


Put one cup whole wheat flour in shallow bowl, make a 
little indentation in center, add slowly enough water to 
make a dry mixture, kneading with fingers. Roll out very 
thin on well-floured boards, cut in round wafers, brown 
on both sides in iron pan without grease. Eat while hot. 

A favorite item for tiffin, the ‘“between-times” meal in 
India, is this native bread. 


Vienna Chocolate 


from Austria 

Scald three cups of milk and one cup of thick cream, 
add three heaping tablespoons of grated chocolate, two of 
sugar, the same amount of cornstarch, and a teaspoon of 
vanilla. Stir until smooth, and cook five minutes more. 
Beat the whites of two eggs stiff with a spoonful of sugar. 
Add a spoonful of these to each cup when serving the 
chocolate. 


Apricot Jam 
from France 


Pare and stone three pounds of apricots, add one pound 
of sugar, and let them stand eight hours. Then cook 
them, with a few of the kernels, and another one and one- 
half pounds of sugar, making in all two and one-half pounds 
to each three pounds of fruit. Boil gently, mash with a 
spoon until thick, and put in jars. 

This is used in many ways by the finest pastry shops, 
sometimes between cooked creams, as a foundation of puff 
and other pastry, as a glaze on the little filled tarts, for 
confections, for tea cakes, etc., and is 
the favorite flavor of the French 
people. 

Spanish Rice 
from Spain, of course ! 

Wash a cup of rice thoroughly and 
let it stand several hours before 
cooking. Put a pint of olive oil in 
a saucepan, turn the fire low, and 
add a cup of uncooked rice, a 
quarter teaspoon of salt, a clove of 


(Continued on page 36) 








These Girl Scouts Went to Foxlease 


All aboard for the World Camp! These Girl 

Scouts who went last summer from the United 

States will conduct you. And by no means forget 
to pack your camp clothes 





Asove—Here we are ready 

to sail. Goodbye, dear old 

U. 8. A. “All ashore that’s 

going ashore.’ Yes! Our 

boat is moving. It is! It 

is! We are off for the 
W orld Camp 


Betow—What ho! Our 
tents are up! The U. §&. 
Scouts are placed in sev- 
eral encampments so that 
we may make friends with 
as many girls from as 
many countries as possible 











AsovE—The Girl Guides already seem our 
friends for we know and love their leaders, 
the Guiders, who have visited us here—our 
own “Cookie” Moore for one, here seen 
telling Louise Price (right) head of our 
Camp Department, about English camps 


Lert—Girls, we're there! 
This is Foxlease where we 
are to camp, here is the 
beautiful Princess Mary 
House and our cordial 
English Guide hostesses 
are making us right at home 





Betow—Scout and Guide 
camping is much the same 
everywhere, we find—bed- 
ding to be rolled up so 
we U. 8. Scouts here in the 
Oxford encampment do it 
as neatly as we can 











Asove—Such fun getting ac- 
quainted! Everybody under- 
stands a smile, we find. All 
about camp, international ko- 
daks are busy, too, as here 
when the campers are “taking” 
the Girl Guide from Palestine 


Richt — This is the 
Dorset encampment 
busy with cooking and 
getting ready for inspec- 
tion (familiar sound!). 
English, Polish and U. 
S. representatives are 
camping together here 


4" eae . r 
AsovE—Isn’t this larder 
of the Hampshire encamp- 
ment a clever one? It was 
made by the Girl Guides of 
Hampshire county for the 
camp 


RiGHT—Yes, we meet our 
old and trusted friends, Camp 
Kapers, over the ocean. Here 
is a Foxlease Water Patrol 
demonstrating how four brim- 
ful pails can be carried by 


three energetic Guides 


RicHt—We U. 8S. girls 
say this is something new 
in camp—tea. This is the 
way Dorset 2 encampment 
serves it and we like it, in- 
deed we do! 


RicHt—“The Link’ 
where U. 8S. Girl 
Scouts stay when no 
World Camp is go- 


ing on 


twenty-six different countries. Wh 
same way, we wonder? And we 


beace whose Spire 





pg Days Delight 


imaphle among these girl campers from 
Why't the whole world be friendly, this 
de always to work for that worla 

iy feel at Foxlease 


Lert — Walking about our 
W orld Camp, we happen upon 
interesting scenes such as this 
of French Guides, with sew- 
ing bags open, bending over 
mending that will enable them 
to pass inspection 





Lert—Four charm- 
ing Finnish Girl 
Guides observing and 
recording in their 
notebooks the _ bird 
life of Foxlease 


~ 


Lert — In the displays, 
many countries sang native 
songs and danced ‘their own 
folk dances in native cos- 
tume as did these Girl 
Guides from Norway 


Asove—We U. S. Girl Scouts 
wish to leave at Foxlease a 
permanent token of our ap- 
preciation, so we decide upon 
a Tree of Remembrance, 
planted by our own loved 
Founder, Juliette Low 


Lert — Each country’s 
representatives being 
asked to give a charac- 
teristic native “display” 
for the others, this pil- 
grim scene becomes part 
of our U. S. Program 


Asove—Here are the girls 
from South Africa ready 
for their Kafir dance, a 
program number entirely 
unique and let us say color- 
ful and picturesque 














The International Puzzle 
Puzzle Jack and Puzzled Jill have 


friends among very many of the Girl 
Scouts and Girl Guides the world over, 
and are now studying a little geography. 

In order to lend more interest to the 
subject, Puzzle Jack has prepared a list 
of ten countries and made them into 
puzzles in anagram form. 

The letters are jumbled and switched 
about so all you will have to do is to 
arrange them in proper order. Now let’s 
see if you can. The professor in geogra- 
phy is hidden in the picture also. 


A Hoosier Flower Charade 
By JosepHINE Pierson, Age 11, 
Troop 4, Terre Haute, Ind. 


My first is in Philadelphia but not i 
Indiana. 

My second is in Indiana and also i 
Nashville. 

My third is in Nashville but not in 
Kokomo. 

My fourth is in Kokomo but not i 
Santiago. 

My fifth is in Santiago but not 
Chicago. 


My whole is the name of a flower. 
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Puzzle Jack Word Square 


From the following definitions build a 


construction of four-letter word squares. 


UPPER LEFT 

Three and one 

A plant 

Vases 

A skin eruption 
UPPER RIGHT 

Face of a clock 

A small island 

A girl’s name . 

Shakespearean character 

CENTER 

Wail 

Imaginary giant 

A small bird 

To grant temporarily 
LOWER LEFT 

A prison 

Church official 

A bird 

For fear that 
LOWER RIGHT 

A blockhead 

A Persian poet 

An animal 

A snare 


A Riddle 


A Charade 


My first upon my lady’s dress 

Is sewn with greatest daintiness. 

The miser with his ancient key 

My second turns most guardedly. 

My second with my first, I know 
My whole a tree will plainly show. 


Answers to February Puzzles 


A Resus: “Be on time, I expect you between 


7 and 8 for scout-meet.” 


\ VaLentine Cuarave: Wolf, golf, gulf, gull, 
bull, bell. belt, beat, bear. 
Cross Worp Pvuzzie anp Puzzie Jacx’s Worp 
SQUARE: 


Speaking internationally, and also to 
the Scout interested in study of bird life, 
why does a stork, especially the Bavarian 
kind, stand on one leg? 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter at a time, make 
Winp CALM in six moves. 


ak, eo el fo DULL 
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What if you had been 
Jenny? Look at her! 
Yes, these two men are 
planning to rob a good 
friend of Jenny’s 


You Will 
Meet Friends 
Old and New 


in APRIL 


This is Jenny 


Jenny was a brave one. What would 
you do if you were left alone with your 
younger brother and heard those strange, 
fearsome noises. What could any girl 
do? Jenny thought quickly. There was 
a way! But would it work? How could 
she keep two desperate men, far stronger 
than she, from doing what they planned? 
Watch for Jenny in our April issue. 


At Last! A Girl Scout Serial 


Lucky Penny is its name and “Pen- 
ny” is the name of the heroine. “The 
Chipmunk Patrol” is the particular 
patrol that does get into things! You 
would think that they would have 
avoided that house that they secretly 
thought haunted! What is the spell 
of Penny that led them on? And what 
does she lead them into? And was 
she really lucky when she calmed the 
Chipmunk’s fears and listened to “the 
wailing human cry in the old house?” 

Lucky Penny starts in May. Watch 
for more news about it in April. 








Goodbye, Sid! Hello, Barry! 


Sid Romley of Laughing Last, we are almost glad you are 
coming to an end! We shall know in April what the mystery 
really was and what you did, that dark night, when Lav 
risked his life and you were alone on the boat, Arabella, 
with Mart and Pola. We shall know whether dear old 
Trude really does marry Mr. Dug. But oh! we shall bid 
goodbye to you with regret—we have had such fun with you. 
We are happy, however, that Jane Abbott has published you 
in longer book form and we shalltry to get Laughing Last 
the book, as soon as we can. Goodbye, Sid Romley, friend 
of THE AMERICAN Gir and the Girl Scouts. 

But, hello Barry—fine courageous Barry whose honorable 
decision brought the girls’ team of the Crawford High to 
victory in defeat. 


And Patten Beard 





Hello, Lou Rogers 


We have loved and laughed at your 
comical Gimmicks in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and we shall be glad: to meet 
you in the April AMERICAN GIRL— 
especially those of us who are artists. 
For Alice Mary Kimball’s story of when 
you were a young girl will give us help 
and inspiration. 


Puzzle Jack says: 


Here is a coupon at my left. The 
puzzle is to find out why all Girl Scouts 
do not make use of it. Why don’t you 
sign it, so that you, too, may meet these 
friends in April? Then you may solve 
the puzzles on my Puzzle Page as well 
as the original Girl Scout crossword puzzle 
made for THE AMERICAN GIRL at the 
Camp Andree winter camp. Send along 
the coupon with $1.50. 


And Oleda Schrottky 


And Miss Schrottky, our “play lady” 
from National Headquarters and so pop- 
ular with Girl Scouts, because she writes 
and puts on plays for them. Her new 
Girl Scout play which she has written 
for the April issue, will be as popular 
with you as her latest, The Pot of Red 
Geraniums. 


| THE AMERICAN GIRL, | 
| Care of Girl Scouts, Inc., | 
670 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 

| I am sending you $1.50* for my subscription to THE | 
| AMERICAN GIRL, so that I will not miss the features you | 


for the year. 
Name 


Street 





a 
| * Canadian postage 25c; foreign 50c. | 


Are you one of the many Girl Scouts 
who have received help and inspiration 
from Patten Beard’s series of articles on 
“Your Own Room”? Then you will be 
eager for her April article which tells 
you how to arrange you books, book 
shelves and book plates too. 


Mar AG 


describe above for March and all the other fine big issues 
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(Continued from page 7) 
demanded admission in the name of the 
Duke, Adrienne was riding northward 
between two helmeted men. Only 
Margot was permitted to go with her, 
and all the soldiers would say of their 
destination was that it was a prison 
selected by the Duke. 

Thus she had come to Paris and once 
she was locked within the house she 
knew nothing more of what was hap- 
pening beyond the walls than if the 
world ended there. Two grim-faced 
men served her, neither of whom would 
answer a question, and the days and 
nights were an unending suspense, an 
eternal wonder if the Duke meant to go 
on holding her a prisoner or if he 
intended to take her life. But even more 
than concerning her own fate was she 
distressed over that of her father. Had 
Mayenne siezed him, too? If so, was 
he suffering somewhere now or was he 
still alive? 

Toward evening that March day she 
heard a man in the street call to another 
that Henry of Navarre was about to 
enter the city. That is why she stayed 
at the window. She was waiting, listen- 
ing for news, for her one hope lay in the 
coming of the Southerner. Her great 
fear was that he would arrive too late. 

All at once a noise in the wall behind 


her attracted her attention. Margot 
“heard it too and turned to listen. It 
sounded like a rat gnawing in the 


partition, but the noise was louder than 
any made by a rat and it grew steadily 
louder and nearer. Then a board in the 
wall fell into the room. A hand pushed 
through the opening, and a moment later 
the face of the hunchback appeared. 

“Jean!” Margot exclaimed. 

The crooked little fellow put his 
finger to his lips and shook his head. 
Into the room he crept and when he had 
cleared the opening pushed the board 
back in place. “At last!” he cried, 
limping to Adrienne and dropping at her 


feet. “I thought I would never see you 
again.” 
After resting a few moments he 


panted out the story of how, returning 
from his trip into the hills, he had found 
her gone and had set forth seeking her. 
“Up and down the land I journeyed,” 
he explained as he told how, for weeks 
and months at the risk of his life, he 
had followed each dim clue until finally, 
at an unguarded place in the wall, he 
made his way into Paris. 

“Here in the capital I found my 
cousin, who is in service of the Duke,” 
he said. “But he has no love for him 
because of having suffered much abuse 
at his hands. He did tell me of this 
prison and the secret passage through 
which I came.” 

“My father?” Adrienne exclaimed as 
the hunchback paused in his story. 
“What has become of him?” 

“That I know not,” came the answer, 
“but we will try to find out. Get your 
cloak, for I mean to take you out of 
here.” 
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The Violet Wreath 


Led by the twisted fellow, the girl 
and the woman crept into the opening 
and for several hours groped through 
a dark, foul-smelling passage. Just as 
dawn broke in the east they emerged 
beyond the city walls. 

“We are safe now,” Jean exclaimed 
as he came within sight of a pavilion 
beyond which lines of soldiers stood on 
guard. “Yonder are the headquarters 
of Henry of Navarre. Now give me the 
piece of Florentine bracelet that is 
fastened to your chain.” 

Adrienne looked down at the bit of 
blue enamel she had linked into her neck- 
lace the night the stranger gave it to 
her, then in astonishment at Jean. “My 
violet wreath!” she exclaimed. “What 
has that to do with finding my father?” 








Edith Ballinger Price 
is one of America’s best short story 
writers and most popular of girls’ 
authors. And she belongs to us! She 

_is Chairman of our own National 
Brownie Committee. 

That is why she knew how to write | 
a Girl Scout serial full of mystery, 
thrills and real Girl Scouts. It is 
Lucky Penny 
Starting in our May issue. | 
You will wish to save the entire 
story. 





“Much,” came the brief answer. 
“Monsieur Mouton is high in the favor 
of Henry of Navarre. A request from 
him will do more for us in ten minutes 
than we can do unaided in a month.” 

It seemed very strange to her, but she 
realized it was not a time for asking 
questions for that would mean delay. 
Silently she unlinked the enamel and 
gave it to him and watched him go into 
the pavilion. 

In no time at all he came out again 
accompanied by a soldier. “Come,” he 
said, and Adrienne needed no urging. 
Followed by Margot, she hurried along 
beside him, past lines of soldiers and 
into the pavilion. 

Then it seemed the darkness of the 
world had suddenly turned to sunshine, 


for there, unharmed, was her father, and 
with a glad cry she flew to him. 

“I feared Mayenne had you in his 
power,” she said between tears and 
laughter. 

“He has been too busy keeping out 
of the hands of our army to get me,” 
Count Bernard replied fondly as he 
stroked the head of the daughter who 
had been so nearly lost to him. ‘Then, 
in a low voice he added, “Now salute 
your king.” 

Adrienne turned just in time to see a 
man come into the hall. From the crown 
of his hat a white plume floated, and it 
seemed to her he looked every inch a 
sovereign. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle!” he cried laugh- 
ingly, “you have come to claim my prom- 
ise sooner than I expected.” 

For a moment the girl felt dazed. 
Then in dismay she realized what it all 
meant. Monsieur Mouton was Henry 
of Navarre, and she had believed him 
an obscure gentleman masquerading as 
a prince in disguise! 

“Forgive, sire,” she exclaimed as she 
bent low before him, “for I should have 
known!” 

“IT am not so sure about that,” came 
the kindly answer. “How could you 
know Henry of Navarre sometimes be- 
came the Black Fox and went scouting 
to gather news of the enemy? You 
saved me from Mayenne’s spies for with- 
out your aid they would have struck me 
down. That would bring forgiveness for 
a great deal more than having been 
mocked when I said you should dance 
at my coronation. But will you do 
that?” he said gallantly. “See, here is 
the other half of the violet wreath. I 
give it back to you with a request.” 


As he spoke he took from his doublet 
the remaining section of the blue enamel 
and laid it on her hand. 


3 

When Paris rejoiced over the trium- 
phal entry of Henry of Navarre and 
the king donned the crown he had strug- 
gled so long to gain, Adrienne danced 
at the coronation, and not even the queen 
was so much the admiration of the cour- 
tiers as she, when in robe of lace and 
silver, with diamonds gleaming in her 
hair and rubies flashing about her neck 
and arms, she bowed through the meas- 
ure of the minuet. 

“She is the girl who saved the king,” 
the great lords and ladies whispered as 
they watched her. “In thankfulness he 
has dowered her with jewels and a great 
estate.” 


All that they said was true. A castle 
and many broad acres Henry of Navarre 
bestowed upon his young benefactress, 
and a casket of gems worth the price of 
a king’s ransom. But far more than the 
priceless gifts that were the sovereign’s 
gratitude offering, Adrienne prized a 
broken bracelet of Florentine enamel, be- 
cause she believed that without it she 
would not have been reunited to her 
father. 


A Girl Scout gets into a mystery—in May 
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International Troop Meeting 


(Continued from page 20) 


greetings to my sister Scouts in the 
United States. I bring you, too, a poem 
from one of our camp post cards.”’ She 
may then read the poem on page four of 
this issue. Similarly, you will be able 
to find greetings from our Round-The- 
World Mail bag on page twenty-two. 
If you cannot find mention of greetings 
from the girls of the nation you wish to 
represent, you may tell short stories, 
either foreign fables or fairy tales. 


Songs 


Be sure to sing songs of other nations. 
Sing old ballads you already know. If 
the mother of one of the girls in your 
troop was born in another land, invite her 
to your meeting to teach you a folk 
song or dance or game of her own home 
land. ‘Tell her, too, to bring if she can 
some of the embroidery she made there, 
or the weaving or other handicraft. This 
will give you a vivid idea of what the 
girls of other countries do. The book, 
Folk Songs of Many Peoples published 
by the Womans Press is filled with 
lovely songs which you may learn for 
your International troop meeting or 
from which you may copy a song’s words 
to answer roll call. 


Games 


There are so many original interna- 
tional games which you may plan if you 
wish more than you can get directly from 
a country! One which should be an- 
nounced the week before is to see which 
girl can find the greatest number of 
articles in her own home, coming from 
other countries. Food may be included 
in this—just think of tea, coffee, spices, 
not to mention china, pictures, rugs, etc. 
See how many countries are helping to 
make your home comfortable and beau- 
tiful. Then at troop meeting let every 
girl write her list from memory. 

A good observation game is for the 
Captain to hold up this issue of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL suddenly point to one of 
the pictures and ask, “What country?” 
The first Girl Scout to reply scores one 
point. Start with the cover, if you 
wish, then skip about in the magazine. 


Take your own games and make them 
international. “Going to Jerusalem” may 
easily become a trip around the world. 
The leader says, “All aboard for Fin- 
land.” The music starts, you go to 
Finland. The girl who misses a chair, 
remains in Finland for a visit, taking 
THE AMERICAN GIRL and finding the let- 
ter written by a Finnish Girl Scout about 
her trip to Finland. And so on, with 
the countries visited being those from 
whom there is some message in this issue 
of the magazine. 


Talk over the International Badgé 


A very important part of your Inter- 
national meeting witli be your discus- 
sion of an International Badge which 
Girl Scouts may earn. Mrs. Arthur O. 
Choate of our International Board is 
very eager to receive as many letters as 
possible from Girl Scouts, telling what 
you .think Girl Scouts should do to 
earn an International Badge. Upon 
page fifty, you will find several ideas 
which have already been suggested as 
requirements. Read this aloud. See 
what your trcop thinks of it. Have your 
Scribe make careful notes upon what is 
said. : 


Our International Mail Bag 


This is your opportunity, too, if you 
wish to correspond with a Girl Scout or 
Girl Guide in another country. Send 
in your request to the International Post 
Box, in care of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 670 
Lexington Ave., New York City. Write 
plainly your name, address, troop num- 
ber, and age. ‘Tell the country to one 
of whose girls you wish to write, re- 
membering that unless you can write in 
another language, you must use English. 
A special request has come from Canada 
for United States Girl Scout correspond- 
ents. Remember, too, that other British 
possessions have girls who can corres- 
pond in English: Australia, South Africa, 
etc. After you have sent in your re- 
quest, do not expect to hear from your 
foreign correspondent at once. For it 
takes time to send letters across the 
ocean. 


To all Girl Scouts and Girl Guides 


(Continued from page 8) 


the light blue of Switzerland, the grey of 
Poland, the white of Malta, Palestine 
and Ceylon, the khaki of America and 
our own dark blue, meet and mingle 
harmoniously together under the trees of 
Foxlease. 

So let us recognive that there is a 
place for each nation in the common- 
wcalth of the world, and that each of 
her countries has its part to play, just 
as each one of us has her part to play 
in her walk through life. 

Each one of us leaves the World 
Camp filled with a fresh inspiration to 
go forward and achieve more and yet 
more good for the lives of these, whilst 


practising the Guide spirit in our own 
lives wherever we may be placed. 

But, further, we go from it with a 
fuller understanding . and. friendliness 
for other nations—with a deeper love 
for our own, and a determination to 
help the Guides of our own country to 
become worthy members of this great 
family which is trying to bring about 
the “coming of the Kingdom.” 

Every Girl Scout in the United States 
will be interested to know that Foxlease, 
the Girl Guides’ and Girl Scouts’ own 
international home was given by’ Mrs. 
Archbold Saunderson, an American 
woman. 














A trackless jungie 

gives way toa 

million dollar 
orchard 


T- was dangerous business only a 
few years ago to supply the world 
with rubber. 


Men had to go hundreds of miles 
away from civilization—into dense 
tropical forests where the wild rubber 
tree grew. 


Today, in place of the tangled 
jungle there are well-tended rubber 
plantations. These now furnish most 
of the world’s rubber supply. 


The largest rubber plantation in 
the world is located on the island of 
Sumatra and is owned by the mak- 
ers of Keds. Some of the finest rubber 
ever produced is grown there. 

This is the rubber that makes Keds soles 
so full of spring and yet so tough and light. 
It explains why all the best athletes are 
wearing Keds today—why Keds set the 
standard by which all canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are judged. 

Keds vary in price according to grade, 
size and style—from $1.25 to $4.50. 

But it is important to remember that not 
all canvas rubber-soled shoes are Keds. 
Real Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. If the name Keds 
isn’t on the shoes they are not real Keds. 
No other shoe can give rea] Keds service. 

The Keds Hand-book for Girls contains 
interesting information on games, 
woodcraft, recipes, books and many 
other subjects. Sent free. Address 
Dept. 290 , 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


United States Rubber Company 


ds 


Tredemark Reg US Pat OF 


An athletic-trim Keds 
model that is popular 
everywhere. 


They are not Keds unless the 
name Keds is on the shoe 











Do it now—send in a picture of your Girl Scout room or cabin 
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Even in France 


We have American Girl subscribers ! 
And Earn-Your-Own Club members, too 


EANNE McDONALD, Lone 

Scout, lives in Paris and is earn- 
ing money for herself through the 
Earn-Your-Own Club. Here is her 
letter telling how she is working for 
subscribers across the ocean. 


Paris, January 5, 1925. 
Dear Epitor: 

I have taken THE AMERICAN GIRL ever 
since it first began and words can’t ex- 
press what I think of it. A friend of 
mine (a promised subscriber, by the way) 
came in the other day (before she had 
promised). I am afraid I wasn’t a model 
hostess for very soon she said, “What in 
the world can interest you so? You 
haven't spoken for at least fifteen minutes.” 


I showed her the November number 
and she said, “Oh, yes, I’ve heard of that 
magazine.” 

I handed it to her and told her to see 
for herself. In a short time I said, “Well, 
Anne, what shall we do?” 

“Umph,” came the edifying answer from 
the depths of daddy’s morris chair. 

Each time I was about as_ successful 
and at last she sat up and cried wildly. 
“The December number, quick! I’m read- 
ing Laughing Last. 

I handed it to her and prepared to 
ask her to subscribe. Sure enough she 
was “just wild to” and her mother has 
promised, too. 

Wishing THE AMERICAN GIRL the great- 
est success, I am 


Yours very sincerely, 
JEANNE McDOonaLp 


You, too, can earn your own money 
Right here in the U. S. A. 


If you are not already a member of the 
Earn-Your-Own Club you may join at 
once and begin now to earn your own 
money. Just sign the attached coupon. 
In a few days, you will receive your 
Special Honor Certificate of membership 
and much useful material to aid you in 
your work of securing AMERICAN GIRL 
subscriptions with their generous com- 
missions, 


Your Earn-Your-Own Notebook 


Keep an Earn-Your-Own notebook. In 
it jot down the names of all those who 
say “I’ll subscribe later” or “I’d love to 
take THE AMERICAN GiRL but I can’t af- 
ford it now.” Go to the mothers of those 


girls and tell them their daughters would 
like our magazine. Show them sample 
copies. Mothers like THe AMERICAN GIRL 
and are easy to convince. They will wish 
their daughters to be reading the best 
magazine for girls. 


Money for Spring Needs 


At this season money is most welcome. 
Girls have a thousand needs now. For 
new spring clothes, for troop funds, and 
for graduation presents. 

Do not lose any time during this busy 
subscription season. And if you need more 
order blanks or sample copies, let us 
know. We will forward them to you im- 
mediately. 














EARN-YOUR-OWN CLUB 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 


e e 670 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Chi this I, too, wish to earn my own money in the way you 
describe. Please enroll me as a member of the Earn-Your- 
Own Club. 
* Ou p on NN i a ak ictal ena decile yinslinl 
EPPO eT TT eee Te TT ee eT ET 














Have You Read These? 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader’s Guide, Saturday Review of 
Literature 


Y ESTERDAY I came to a place in 

the work I was doing where I needed 
to find out what plays were being given 
this winter in Paris. So I went to a 
large public library, sent for a file of 
French magazines in which current plays 
are printed, opened one that looked in- 
teresting—and in two minutes was 
across the ocean, watching the curtain 
rise on people who walked about and 
spoke, just as if I had been in the the- 
atre watching them, so closely indeed 
that I quite lost any sense of where I 
was really sitting or who sat beside me. 
But between the acts, coming up for air, 
I glanced at my right-hand neighbor and 
found her, too, quite dead to the werld, 
burrowing through a book on the mil- 
linery business—from the notes she made 
now and again it was clear that she 
was planning to start one of her own. 
On my left was a boy chasing pirates 
in the South Seas; beyond him a man 
deep in a maze of mechanical drawings. 
I was at the end of a long table: on 
either side heads were bent over books— 
gray heads and gold, of men and women 
—and you could tell at a glance that 
every one of them belonged to some one 
who was.somewhere else. Outside snow 
was beating on the pane: by and by 
the boy would close Porto Bello Gold, 
come back from pirate seas, turn up 
his coat-collar, and face the storm out- 
side that charmed circle. The place was 
Forty-second Street, but I had just 
dropped in for a moment from Paris, 
and would be back again in the twink- 
ling of an eye. I realized once more, 
as I so often realize, how books can 
take you away with them. 


This is one reason why it is not a 
good thing for you to be reading too 
much at your time of life, or rather, to 
do your reading at the wrong time. I 
need not remind any Girl Scout that 
there are plenty of uses for sunshine 
besides making a good light for fine 
print, and that no amount of reading 
about climbing a tree will quite take the 
place of climbing it. Then, too, you 
can’t and shouldn’t be forever getting 
away from things in real life, finding 
refuge in worlds of the imagination; 
sometimes you must face things just as 


There is still time to send in your Pioneer Contest letter 
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they are, look life straight in the eye, 
and do what is to be done in that place 
and at that time. Being good Girl 
Scouts, I need not tell you this. But do 
you remember those good Girl Scouts 
who wrote to THE AMERICAN GiRL from 
the hospital in the South? They couldn’t 
climb trees, but they said they loved to 
read about girls who could. In that 
w y they climbed themselves, while they 
were reading. Yes, a book can take you 
a long way off; it can even “take you 
out of yourself”, and once in a while 
that may be just where you ought to be 
taken. 


Let’s see, it will be March when you 
read this, won’t it? To the northward 
there will still be snow; some of you 
will be snowed up. To the westward 
there will be mud: some of you will 
find the walking pretty bad. Around 
here the wind will be sharp and in the 
city there will be clouds of driving dust 
—not so attractive for staying out of 
doors long at a time. It is the pet time 
of all the year for a good comfortable 
book. I wonder what you are reading 
as I am writing this? I seem to see 
countless young heads, bobbed or 
braided, curly or smooth, bending over 
books, and countless young faces with 
that rapt, quiet look you have when you 
are reading what you really like. I 
wonder what I should read if I looked 
over your shoulders? You told me of 
ever so many books when you wrote for 
my contest: some that I expected you 
to name, some that took me quite by 
surprise, but most of all I liked the way 
you wrote about them. 


Evidently you weren’t only “reading 
for credit’—I suppose that must be 
doing some good to somebody or so 
many would not keep on doing it, but 
the very idea of reading for anything 
that is not to be found in the book itself 
makes me feel chilly. No, you girls who 
wrote to me, and who have read as far 
as this in this article, read as I do, to 
get something out of the book itself— 
fun, happiness, information, inspiration, 
broader experience——so many different 


things, almost as many as there are 
readers to look for them. 
For instance, romance. ‘This is for 


you older girls who told me that you 
liked Ivanhoe because it took you to 
England in the Middle Ages, or the 
Virginian because you met him in our 
Wild West, or Jane Eyre because your 
journey there was into the heart of a 
young girl who had a hard time trying 
to do right. I have just been reading 
a new novel that might have been writ- 
ten to suit girls who want a romantic 
story about something that happened 
somewhere else and a long time ago: 
Matilda, Governess of the English, by 
Sophia Cleugh (Macmillan). It is full 
of marvelous and pleasant adventures— 
the heroine changes places with an un- 
willing bride at the altar, for instance— 
and I do not in the least believe that it 
ever happened, but the story is so gay, 


the little laughing heroine so engaging 
in her Victorian crinolines that I enjoyed 
it immensely. 


You are of course too old for fairy- 
tales: so am I, but every now and then 
we come upon a grown-up book with the 
charm of a fairy-tale, and that book we 
cherish as I cherish James Stephens’s 
Deirdre (Macmillan). Stephens is a 
master of exquisite English: his poetry 
is beautiful but his prose is just as 
poetic. He has written many books of 
which The Crock of Gold is perhaps 
the best known, but of late years he has 
undertaken to retell some of the most 
beautiful of the ancient romances of the 
Irish courts: stories of queens and ladies 
long gone, of warriors and magicians 
and those strange beings called the Shi, 


‘the Little People, or the fairy folk. The 


loveliest of these is Deirdre, the story 
of a young girl as famous in Irish legend 
as Helen of Troy in Greek literature. 
These are all the romances I have time 
to speak of to-day, but if you want to 
know of more among the new ones, let 
me know. I need the rest of my space 
to tell you about a few new books for 
getting up plays, as this is the time of 
year when this is most apt to take place. 


Have you ever tried to find pictures 
that would show you how to make 
costumes for a pageant or “period play”? 
Then you know how hard it was to find 
what sort of coats men wore in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, or whether little 
girls in Puritan times had long dresses 
or short skirts as they now have. 
Costuming a Play, by Elizabeth Grimball 
and Rhea Wells (Century) has outline 
designs of costumes of every important 
period from ancient Egypt to the Civil 
War, with directions that will give you 
a good start on making them. It costs 
three dollars, and if you know how ex- 
pensive the large color-plate costume- 
books are, and how hard to come by, 
for many of them are out of print, you 
will see what a good idea this book has. 
You own, no doubt, Producing Amateur 
Entertainments, by our own Helen 
Ferris (Dutton); if you don’t, you are 
missing something valuable, but if you 
have it on your bookshelf this book will 
go very well alongside it. 


How to Produce Amateur Plays, by 
Barrett H. Clark (Little, Brown) is 
out in a new edition, and will get you 
over many a rough spot in your produc- 
tion. It attends to matters like methods 
of rehearsal, make-up, making scenery, 
and the all-important questions of organ- 
ization and choosing casts. And while 
there are several good collections of 
plays for young people, especially for 
use in schools, there is a new one that 
I like especially well; this is One-Act 
Plays edited by Webber and Webster 
and published by Houghton Mifflin. For 
little children there are two volumes 
made on purpose, J'en Minutes by the 
Clock and Three to Make Ready, both 
published by Doran, that are _ bright, 
funny and really original. 





Any woman who 
has ever wished 
for an extra pair 
of hands will 
gladly welcome 
the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha Soap 


Not only soap—but soap and naptha 



















“ARCOR” 


“Creative 
Handcrafts” 
Simple as A. B. C. 


We guarantee the results. Most 
charming reed baskets, lamps and 
trays are made with our “Make It 
Yourself” method. Begin today 
and become a basketry leader dur- 
ing the summer. 


Write for Catalog No. 2 


American Reedcraft Corporation 
130 Beekman Street New York City 

















SCOUT LEADERS 
Teach by Games 





“Scouting Is Fun” 

Scout By MARJORIE S. KIRK 
Games A collection of games for 
for use by Girl Scout Leaders. 
Tenderfoot and Second 

Troop Class taught by games. 

Meetings Pocket Size 50c Prepaid 
Hikes Onondaga Council Girl 

Scouts 

Clark Music Bidg., Syracuse. N. y, 

















PlaysForAmateurs 


We can supply any play in print. Send 
for free illustrated catalogue. Manu- 
scripts purchased for cash. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 


925 Filbert Street, Philadeiphia 





‘Invite Dad”’— ideas for a new kind of party in April 
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Freedom and Style 


—show in every line of this Man 
O’War school costume. The middy 
has sloped sides to make it fit. It 
is made of snow-white super jean, 
double-stitched throughout. ($1.50). 
The full cut, pleated gym bloomers 
are made of black sateen and have 
an adjustable waist band and a 
handy side pocket. ($2.00). Look 
for the little green Man O’War label 
when you buy middies and bloomers. 
It’s a mark of value and quality. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
16-20 So. Gay St. Baltimore, Md. 














Why haven’t you 
won this Badge? 


It’s the Merit Badge of 
the Athlete. You can cer- 
tainly pass the tests if you 
make up your mind to 
work to win the honor. 
The Athlete Badge is 
made by Lion Brothers, 
Official Manufacturers of 
all the Girl Scout Em- 
blems. 

Sold only through the 
National Ecuipment De- 
partment, 670 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 


Lion Bros. Co., Inc. 


Largest Makers of Emblems 
in the World 
Hollins, Poppleton & Boyd Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 

















Laughing Last 


(Continued from page 16) 


he isn’t going to let him quit it without 
putting up a pretty good fight. Jeremiah 
Berry’s in with him and he’s as good as 
two women. You wrap that shawl ’round 
you til I can light a lamp and get you 
some clothes. You’re shivering like in 
was December. I'll put the kettle over, 
too—” 

Oddly huge and gaunt in the shadowy 
room, Miss Vine moved and talked 
briskly to keep up Aunt Achsa’s nerve 
and her own against the black fear that 
held them. 

Mr. Dugald ran with all speed to 
Rockman’s, the other men after him. 
As their hurrying steps echoed through 
the silent street heads popped out of 
windows, doors opened. Then more 
men, half dressed and dressing as they 
ran rushed after them toward Rock- 
man’s. They knew with that intuition 
inbred in seacoast communities, that 
something was wrong, Old Simon Tib- 
betts, too crippled to join the gathering 
crowds ran up, Commander Nelson at 
the Life Guard station on the backside. 

When in the gray light of the dawn 
the Sally chugged up to Rockman’s 
wharf with its precious cargo, Sidney 
and Mart found a weary, anxious crowd 
of men and women gathered there. 
And as Cap’n Davies and Saunders 
lifted the girls ashore a lusty shout of 
rejoicing went up, eager hands reached 
out to touch the rescued as though to 
make certain they were safe and sound. 

Sidney had eyes only for Mr. Dugald 
who seemed to tower above them all, 
his eyes dark-lined with the strain of 
anxious watching. His mouth set sternly. 
And strangely enough, at first, Dugald 
Allen saw only Sidney, yet it was not 
strange for the whitefaced, shrinking, 
abject girl, barefooted and disheveled, 
who was hiding behind Mart and 
Sidney, had little semblance to his gay 
young cousin. 

Mr. Dugald opened his arms and 
Sidney ran into them like a little child, 
and clung to him. He felt her slender 
body shaking. 





The Girls upon Our Cover 


Our cover this month has a very 
special meaning. Upon it, a Girl 
Scout of the United States is seen 
thinking of her sister Girl Scouts 
and Girl Guides in other lands. 
Had there been room, we should 
have had one girl from every coun- 
try. Uniting them, as we all are 
united each day is the blue of the 
sky and the blue of the sea. 


Next month 
Our cover will illustrate, “A 


Girl Scout’s Honor is to be Trust- 
ed.” 


There is a smile in it—Watch for it! 











“I—I can’t help crying. I wanted 


Trude—so much!” 

“7 was thinking of Trude, too, thank 
God!” But Sidney was too moved at 
the moment to wonder at his words or 
that the cheek he bent to hers was wet 
with tears. 

Then Dugald Allen spied Pola shiver- 
ing forlornly behind Mart and Sidney. 
“You—” he cried, pushing Sidney aside. 
“T thought you were at Chatham!” His 
mouth tightened in a straight stern line. 
“What is all this? But wait, I must get 
Sidney back to Aunt Achsa. You shall 
explain things as we go along.” 

He hurried the girls through the 
crowd which parted, smilingly, to let 
them pass. On Commercial Street he 
hailed old Hiram Moss who with an 
eye to business in the midst of tragedy 
had harnessed his horses to his ancient 
cab and had them ready for an 
emergency. 

After he had bundled his charges in 
Dugald Allen turned to Sidney. “Now 
give me some inkling of what started 
this crazy adventure. Thank God it has 
not ended as it might have ended, though 
Lavender is still fighting for his life! 
Answer me, Sidney.” 

But before Sidney could begin her 
tale she had to know what had happened 
to Lavender. “Fighting for his life? 
Oh—he got here, didn’t he?” 

“‘Yes—he reached shore, by an effort 
so great as to completely prostrate him. 
They took him home. I left Dr. Black- 
well with him.” Dugald Allen spoke 
shortly and his crisp sentences had the 
effect of stunning poor Sidney. She 
shivered and leaned close to him. Her 
voice when she spoke came with a 
childish tremor. 

“Oh Lavender can’t die. If he does— 
it will be all my fault! I started every- 


thing. I—I told him about the 
diamonds—” 
“Diamonds—” 


“Yes—the diamonds. That’s why we 
went out on the Arabella—” In broken 
sentences Sidney told the story; she 
wanted Mr. Dugald to know that they 
had cared most for the honor of Cape 
Cod! 

“And we found them—a big box—at 
least we think it’s the diamonds! Cap’n 
Davies says it’s something queer!” 


Dugald Allen’s exclamation had 
much the character of an_ explosion. 
“Diamonds! What nonsense! You’ve 
risked bereaving three homes for what 
is probably nothing more than a case of 
rum. If ever a girl needed a big brother 
to keep her in check, you do!” 


The next installment completes 
“Laughing Last”. You will know then 
whether there really were diamonds in 
the small wooden box. You will know 
how Mr. Dug liked Sid’s plans for him 
and Trude. You will sympathize with 
Sid, too. And bid good-bye to her, re- 
gretfully. 


Patten Beatd*tells you more about your Own Room—in April 
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Re eae 
It is easy to 
prevent trouble 


The old saying about “the ounce of 
prevention” means more than avoid- 
ing wet feet and rain-soaked clothes. 
Tooth troubles may be avoided, too, 
by a little care. Causes of tooth de- 
cay can be removed easily and plea- 
santly.Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 


Who’s Who in 
“The American Girl” prevents tooth troubles by removing 


Katherine Dunlap Cather It “washes” teeth clean—does not 
One of America’s most popular writers scour them. For that reason it is 
for girls, is already a favorite with safe to use every day. 

















From 8 Cents a | ; : $9 A 
to $3.00 


Within the reach of all 


HE shining golden trefoil 
pin, the symbol of Scouting, 
may gleam on every necktie, 
because it is within the reach of 


Katharine Dunlap Cather 


all. Every Girl Scout mav show 
she is a Scout because every 
Girl Scout can afford to buy 
a pin. 


The trefoil to indicate the 
threefold promise. The eagle 
because it is American. 


AMERICAN GIRL readers through her 
books. Of her latest book, May Lamber- 
ton Becker writes, “You told me you 
liked stories of famous women and here 
is Girl Stories of Famous Women by 
Katherine Dunlap Cather (Century), 
some of them queens, some of them 
famous for what they did in art or 


Colgate’s contains fine chalk and a 
pure tasteless soap. The chalk 
loosens clinging particles of food. 
The soap washes them away. 


That is the safe way to care for your 
teeth—as any dentist will tell you. 
You will enjoy using Colgate’s. 
No grit and no harsh drugs in Col- 





poetry. The stories are like little 
novels.” 

Ask your librarian for Mrs. Cather’s 
books—better still, buy them for your 
own library. And watch for more of 
her stories in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Viola Paradise 
is a writer of short stories, living in 
New York City, who recently won a 
place in the Harper’s Magazine Short 
Story Contest. * 


Jane Abbott 


is the author of many well-liked books 
for girls, with our own Laughing Last 
among them. For Laughing Last has 
now been published in book form. You 
will wish to own your own copy for 
the book itself is a longer story than 
as it has appeared in our magazine. 


gate’s. Sensibly made, sensibly ad- 
vertised and sold at a sensible price 
—large tube, 25c. (or 3 for 7oc) at 
all stores. 


Official Girl Scout pins are 
made by the MEDALLIC ART 
COMPANY. who are also mak- 
ers of Girl Scout badges and 
medals. 


Colgate & Co. 


Established 1806 


Sold only on order of Cap- 
tain by 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 















Truth in advertis- 
ing implies hon- 
esty in maufacture 


Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped 
Parcel Post. A wide assortment 
of highly concentrated colors 
covering every requirement. 
Used generally by artists and 
commercial houses. Write for 
list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, 


Inc. 











This is— 
The New Midget Pin 


Girl Scouts, Leaders, Commis- 
sioners, Council Members, and 
other persons actively interested in 
Scouting now may have a tiny Songs of all the world for your 
Golden trefoil to wear when -— in Voit “$325 Vol. II $4.00. 
uniform. Just like the Tenderfoot RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 
pin, only smaller, in the size you ciel tent 
see above. Gold filled, $.50. a ng 


| Music for Your Evenings 
oy Together 





FOLK SONGS OF 
MANY PEOPLES 


old Russian 
5 cents. 


Sold by SLAVIC FOLK DANCES IER... AR 
i i ies, and the d - 
National Equipment ag Le 3 Fam ae no | N Y k City 
Department illustrations. $1.75 ew for 


THE WOMANS PRESS Department 10. 


670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
a 600 Lexington Ave., New York 























Did you take a picture of the eclipse? Send it in 
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It Makes 
Sound Teeth 


Children fed on mushy porridges do not 
develop sound teeth or healthy gums. 
Shredded Wheat is rich in calcium and 
other salts out of 
which teeth are 
made, and its crisp- 
ness encourages 
thorough ‘chewing. 
For the hurry-up 
warm breakfast pour 
hot milk over two 
Shredded Wheat 
Biscuits, adding a 
little salt. It builds 
sturdy, healthy, ro- 
bust youngsters. 

















Shredded 
Wheat 


“It's All in the Shreds” 



















































Protect your health and good 
spirits by protecting your sleep at 
camp. Use wool blankets and 
plenty of them and put under your 
mattress your poncho (rubber side 
down). Official Girl Scout blankets, 
grey in color, all wool, 4 lbs. $6.00. 
Poncho of olive tan rubber on tan 
sheeting. Made by U. S. Rubber 
Co., Sizes 45x72”, $3.25; 60”x 
82”, $4.50. 


National Equipment Department, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
j 670 Lexington Ave. New York City 

















Sleep Warm, when Winter Camping 
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Recipes from Many 


Nations 


(Continued from page 24) 
garlic and a small onion chopped fine. 


Gallori 


from Mexico 

Cut ripe bananas lengthwise and then 
in two. Dip in a batter of beaten egg 
and fry in hot butter or olive oil. These 
may be also dipped in cake crumbs after 
dipping in the egg batter, before being 
fried. 

Roman Fritters 
from Italy 

These are peddled along the streets of 
Rome during the Lenten season and are 
eaten with gooseberry jam for supper, 
but they are good with any jam. 

Boil three cups of sweet milk, an 
ounce of butter, sugar to taste, the yolks 
of four eggs, and enough cornmeal 
(called semolina in Italy) to make a 
firm paste, and a tablespoonful of cor- 
dial to flavor. Make into rings, dip in 
flour, fry in hot lard and dust with 


sugar, 
Rice Flour Wafers 


from China 

Cream one-quarter cup butter, add 
one-quarter cup sugar, one egg, un- 
beaten, grated rind of one lemon, and 
one-half cup rice flour; add enough 
more rice flour to roll. Roll very thin, 
cut in fancy shapes, and bake gently in 
a moderate oven. 


Note: These recipes are reprinted by 
permission from the booklet “Recipes 
from Many Nations” published by the 
Woman's Home Companion. If you 
wish to have this booklet, you may order 
it for fifteen cents from the Service De- 
partment, Woman’s Home Companion, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The Beholder 


(Continued from page 19) 
bills. I have seen one of these birds 
stand for nearly an hour waiting for 
food to come its way. 

Now comes the sad part of my story. 
We were about to leave the island 
when we saw two young birds which 
had been shot. It seems impossible 
that men and boys should thoughtlessly 
kill these birds just for the sake of 
having something to shoot. These dead 
birds did the shooters no good as food 
for the heron is only a mass of fat, 
therefore cannot be eaten. I am sure 
that their deaths brought great sorrow 
to some mother birds. 








School of Horticulture 
For Women. A School of Country Life 


Modelled after the famous English Colleges of 
Gardening, Courses include Floriculture, Fruit 
Growing, Bees, Soils, Landscape Gardening, Botany, 
Poultry, Farm Crops and many others. Splendid 
opportunities open to graduates. Two year Diploma 
Course and short Spring Courses begin March 
10th. For catalogue, address, Miss Louise Carter, 
Director, Box D, Ambler, Penna. 


(18 miles from Philadelphia) 















Cross-word puzzles and others, too—every month 
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Little Brown Men 
By ANN KINDERSLEY 


There was once in Cologne a set of 
little dwarfs, Heinzelmannchen—real 
German fairy dwarfs—of the same class 
as British Brownies—who were the good 
house spirits and did all the work over- 
night for everybody in the town, includ- 
ing even the bakers and the tailors. 

But soon the people began to expect 
too much; their curiosity began to get 
the better of them, and one tailor’s wife 
strewed peas all down the stairs so that 
the Heinzelmannchen might fall down 
and hurt themselves and she would see 
them the next morning. 

But her project failed; and the little 
brown dwarfs went off in a body out of 
the town with their music playing—only 
nobody could see them—and they have 
hidden themselves in the woods ever 
since owing to the people’s curiosity and 
unbelief, which has at all times destroyed 
much that has been beautiful in the 
world. 


Old Legend 


I met a gnome in Germany 
Still playing round a tree, 

I would not be his enemy 
And he—ran out to me: 


‘Your name is Rumpelstiltskin!’ 
He laughed in childish glee— 

‘And now let us at once begin 
A fairy symphony!’ 


The wind sang songs, and high above 
The Snow Queen flew with Kay; 
She kissed him in her icy love 
And stole his heart away! 


But suddenly the bells began, 
The sky was fairer blue, 

Ard through the woods the Reindeer ran, 
With Kay—and Gerda too! 


And Little Claus was ploughing there, 
‘Geeup, my horses five,’ 
But Great Claus soon cried out, ‘Be- 
ware! 
You'll not have one alive!’ 


He smacked his whip, and at the sound 
Small Thumberlina woke, 

Within a petal, all curled round 
She slept with fairy folk. 


And then the Heinzelmannchen took 
His own enchanting bow 

And forth from every mossy nook 

I saw the Brown Men go! 


With pointed beards and curling shoes, 
They gambolled up and down, 

But never would they turn and loose 
Their magic on the town! 


Except a fairy pipe be heard 
To lure them back again,— 

Then, even as a hope deferred, 
The music sounded plain! 


A childish laugh in treble tone 
Was wafted on the air; 


Cheese Tid-bit 


—there’s nothing that tastes quite 
so good as Cheese Tid-bit. With 
milk, if there’s milk. Or without 
milk, if there isn’t milk. They’re 








After school when you’re after something to eat 


good any way at all. 


They are delicious little cheese- 


and-cracker biscuit. 


Ask your mother to get them— 
lots of them, because you'll be sur- 
prised how many you'll eat once 
you get started. And mother can 
use them, too: to serve with soup 
and salads and for au gratin dishes. 


Just tell her Cheese Tid-bit. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers”. 


The British Brownies in Cologne 
Were playing in the square! 


From every side the Brown Men raced, 
With shovel, broom, and spade, 

And on the town their ranks were faced 
Once more in full parade. 


And by the time the Brownie Pack 
Has sailed across the sea, 

The Heinzelmannchen will be back,— 
A Brownie legacy! 


Ann Kindersley is an English Guider 
who edited a beautiful International book 
entitled, The Guiding Book. She sent 
this poem to THE AMERICAN GIRL espe- 
cially for our International issue. 




























Games Girls Play 
Across the Sea 


(Continued from page 21) 


the leaves in the order in which they 
were passed around. The player wins 
who has the largest number correct. 

This is an especially pleasing game for 
nature students. 





Note: These games are reprinted from 
The Girl Guides’ Book of Games, 
collected by Miss Alice Behrens and 
published by Constable and Company, 
Ltd., London. 


How a troop earned a bugle—in April or page 2 this month 
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You need | 


a quart 
of milk 
a day— 


to keep well 


and strong 


AKE sure that you get this 

necessary amount of milk 
every day. It is more important 
than any other food while you are 
growing. 
There are all kinds of good ways to 
take Milk—that you'll really enjoy 
and not find tiresome. 


And Borden’s knows them all. This 
great company puts up the finest 
country milk in many different forms 
to suit all your different needs. 


There's Borden’s Evaporated Milk, for ex- 
ample. Wonderful for all home cooking— 
and invaluable on camping trips or hikes 
because it’s so easy to carry and keep. 


Borden "s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, too. 
Thousands of girls and boys drink it regu- 
larly to build up their weight and health 
Good as a spread on crackers and bread, or 
poured over cereal—because it’s sweetened 
Borden’s Malted Milk is a delicious drink, 
either hot or cold. Get it at the drug store, 
or mix it at home yourself. 


Don't forget Borden’s Confectionery, either. 
Luscious caramels, rich milk chocolate 
cakes and nut bars—wonderful for between 


meals. 
Get Borden’s 
and you get the best 


e 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE 


“INDIAN GOODS” 


(We carry the largest stock of eagle 
feathers, eagle claws, feet, animal teeth 
and snake rattles in the world.) 

Eagle feathers, black and brown, medium 











to large size. Lefts and rights f 
bonnet and headdress work $3 per deren. sites 
Mixed eagle feathers. Small, medium and large 
brown, black and white, from wing, tail and body. 


As they come we can not assort. $10 

per ‘ 

Imported colored feathers, 9 inch to 12 

six different colors. $3 per 100. ae 

Imported butterflies. Beautiful colors, 

sizes from % inch to 4 inch. 1 

sorted. $3 per box. 

Eagle claws. Small, medium and large mixed. 

per dozen. $8 per 100. 

Indian wood friction firemaking sets. 

~ dozen = a quantities 75¢ each. 
an eagle claw and bead . 

attractive. $3.00. ne 
ified walrus teeth. 

835e each. Per dozen $3 


$2 per dozen. 


spread wings, 
dozen in a box as- 


$1.25 
$1 each. In 
Weird and 


(Thousands of years old). 


(Send 10c for our list of 1,000 Indian articles, also 
geology and curios.) 

INDIANCRAFT A.G. CO Vv 

466 Connecticut St. a 


coins, butterflies, minerals, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Alvera’s Troubadour 


(Continued from page 13) 
father!” and she heard Alvera reply, 
“T can’t help it, I am ashamed of him. 
Oh, I wish I was dead!” 

Miss Wade caught her breath, almost 
in panic. Then it was a real trouble. 
She pulled herself together and knocked. 
There was a moment’s silence. Then 
the door opened and Alvera’s grand- 
mother stood there, white and trembling. 

“I’m Alvera’s music teacher.” 

Alvera, flushed, leaning against the 
upright piano that stood across one cor- 
ner, jumped as she saw Miss Wade, 
uttered an anguished “Oh!” and rushed 
from the room. Old Mrs. Caluso stared 
after her a moment, then turned and 
motioned Miss Wade to sit down and 
sat down herself on the edge of a rock- 
ing chair. At first she could not speak, 
she glanced about the room as if for 
help. 

“Are you in trouble?” Miss Wade 
asked simply. “I’m sorry.” 

Mrs. Caluso, old and little, was silent 
a moment. Her hands tightly clenched 
the arms of the rocker. Presently she 
said, “You must-a be verra smart lady. 
Alvera love you verra much, Maybe 
you can help us, yes? We gotta beeg-a 
tristezza—how you say?—affliction. You 
know, our girl, Alvera—allatime verra 
good, happy girl. She and her grand-a- 
father make-a like two friends. But 
for one week now, something it ees 
wrong. She makea the practice five min- 
utes. Then she ess stop. I say, ‘What’s- 
a the matter?’ She say, ‘Nothing,’ but 
she ees cry. Yesterday she play one lit- 
tle bit. But worst is come this morning. 
Seven o'clock. She ees practice verra 
nice, fifteen minutes. Then, subitan»,-— 
how you say?—sudden? Sudden comes 
verra bad noise. Every sound on the 
piano, all together. Dio Mio, horrible 
noise! We run to the parlor. ‘What’s- 
a matter? What’s-a matter?’ She ees 
crying, ‘I can’t stand, I can’t stand! All- 
a time her grand-a-father, just like a 
friend say: ‘Cara, what’s-a matter?’ 
Then she say, sudden, ‘I can’t stand. 
I’m shame of you. You can go ::round 
just-a like one beggarman!’ To her 
grand-a-father she say that! Now, si9- 
norina, what can we do? She is saame 
of us.” 

But this was terrible, it was really 
serious—why, it was a big thing—Miss 
Wade said, “Oh!” in a tone of under- 
standing and distress and cast about in 
her mind for words, indeed for something 
deeper than words, to meet this situation. 
Mrs. Caluso did not wait for an answer, 
but spoke again. She told how the 
grandfather was at first too stunned and 
hurt to speak. And then he had said, 
“in a lost voice” that he was no beggar, 
but a musician, an artist—not like a 
man with a grind organ and a monkey, 
that people paid him because they liked 
his music, that it was an honorable pro- 
fession, more honorable, even, than that 
of his son, who was a prospering barber 
in New York—because music was an 
art. But Alvera had said no, his music 
was not good, people gave him money 
only because he was old and they were 


Are you a Girl Scout family? Send us your picture 


sorry for him. She had begged him to 
throw away his harp, had said she was 
going to give up her music, and would 
stop school, and go to work in the fac- 
tory, and they should sell the piano— 
anything, anything they wanted, only she 
could not bear to have her grandfather a 
beggar! 

Miss Wade interrupted. “I'll try to 
make her see how wrong she is.” ‘The 
words were carefully chosen and spoken 
in a tone of firm confidence, far beyond 
her real feeling, in order to give com- 
fort to this littlhe woman whose own 
pride had been wounded by her grand- 
daughter’s shame. And Miss Wade was 
almost frightened when Mrs. Caluso 
seized eagerly at the hope she supplied. 

“Ecco! You think it no ees begging, 
this playing with the harp? I will bring 
Alvera.” 

Alvera came into the room, not timid- 
ly, not crying, but with the dry tragic 
dignity that utter despair bestows. Yet 
it was not utter despair, for her eyes 
searched Miss Wade’s face to see 
whether contempt was written there. 

Miss Wade, overwhelmed with pity, 
was silent a moment. It would have 
been so easy to put her arms about Al- 
vera, to speak comforting words, to tell 
her not to be absurd, that her grand- 
father’s occupation was not begging. 
That would smoothe things out for a 
while; for she knew Alvera loved her 
much, and could guess that she loved 
her grandfather enough to grasp hungrily 
at anything that would make it possible 
to go on with her music, with life in 
general as it had been. 

But this would not be honest comfort- 
ing—nor permanent. She must not de- 
pend on Alvera’s adoration. It was a 
matter to be worked out by head, not 
by heart. 

“Sit down, Alvera.” She motioned to 
the space beside her on the stiff, unyield- 
ing sofa. “We'll have to work this out. 
Now, what do you think you would like 
your grandfather to do? Of course you 
know he would be unhappy, idle, even 
if it should be easy for him to give up 
his music.” 

Nothing she could have said could have 
surprised Alvera more. ‘The girl was 
perforce dumb. 

“Surely,” Miss Wade went on, re- 
lentlessly, “surely you have not asked 
him to give up his harp without having 
something else in mind for him?” 

She waited. At last Alvera answered 
in a faint voice, “I didn’t think that far. 
I only know that I can’t bear—that I’m 
ashamed of his begging.” 

“Begging? Does he beg?” 

“Tt’s the same thing. He goes about 
with his harp, and people throw him 
coins,” 

Then Miss Wade had an inspiration. 
“My dear girl, what you need is some 
knowledge of the history of music!” 

And she plunged into an account of 
ancient singers and traveling bards, in 
the days centuries before any music had 
been printed. And soon her voice was 
warm and round, and her eyes glowed 
with that look “like sunshine” that al- 
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ways so deeply stirred Alvera, and she 
talked on of twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
tury troubadours, and trouvéres, and 
jongleurs, and ciarlanti, of their going 
from France to Italy in the days before 
Dante, of their making music and poetry, 
of their going from castle to castle, and 
from village green to village green for 
the people. 

‘They were makers and scatterers 
and recorders of poetry. If it had not 
been for them, the world would be 
poorer today.” 

The grandmother, her hands clutch- 
ing the arms of the rocker, listened hun- 
grily, only half understanding. Alvera 
listened wide-eyed, wanting terribly to 
be convinced, At least, she thought fer- 
vently, at least Miss Wade was not con- 
temptuous. 

When Miss Wade paused, Alvera 
struggled to get control of her voice. 
“You think then it is not begging?” she 
urged. 

“Of course not. He is doing some- 
thing he considers art.” 

“Oh, but it is not art. His music 
is thin and—simple and poor!” 

“There are many kinds of music and 
many kinds of people. As great a man 
as Tolstoi has said that the greatest 
art is that which the simplest people 
can enjoy. Your beloved Chopin used 
simple Polish folk-songs. But when”— 
Miss Wade shifted the trend of her 
talk—“when did you begin to think your 
grandfather’s music poor? Your grand- 
mother says you used to enjoy playing 
with him.” 

Alvera winced but did not answer. 

“You think it is different! But even,” 
Miss Wade went on deliberately, “even 
if he played a grind organ, if he got 
pleasure from it, you would have no 
right to stop him until you had some- 
thing else to suggest that he could do 
and enjoy as much. You've scarcely 


the right to deprive another person of 
his occupation.” 

Alvera looked eagerly into Miss 
Wade's face for help, for guidance. But 
Miss Wade was not helping her, was 
only making it more difficult. She was 
saying, “Imagine yourself in his place. 
How would you feel? What would 


you do?” 
And suddenly Alvera began to feel 
ashamed. She struggled against it, 


struggled to see herself as she had that 
morning, all that terrible long week— 
an object of scorn to her fellow school- 
mates if only they knew about her 
grandfather—And now, instead of pity, 
it was her own scorn rising, her scorn 
for herself, that Miss Wade had made 
her feel. And it was worse than Miss 
Wade’s contempt would have been. Yet 
she would defend herself against it, 
would make Miss Wade understand 
how it felt to be the granddaughter of 
a street harpist. 

“If it were your grandfather,” she 
cried, “wouldn’t you be ashamed?” 

The words were scarcely out of her 
mouth, when she felt how easy it would 
be for Miss Wade to say no, a simple 
no. Yet though she resented the ease 
with which an outsider could say this 
little word she yearned eagerly for the 
no. If Miss Wade could not be asham- 
ed, surely it must be all right. And 
if Miss Wade said it, she would mean 
it, she was so frank, so direct. 

Miss Wade did not say no, simply. 
She stopped to think. Then she said, 
“T suppose it is as hard for me to put 
myself in your place as it is for you 
to put yourself in your grandfather’s. 
But I hope—I hope that even if my 
grandfather were an organ grinder, I 
would have the courage to let him live 
his own life. Perhaps I should not have 
that much courage, but I hope—” 

(Continued on page 41) 











Attractive 
all year 
and their friends. 
acres of fields and woodland. 
Only eight miles from Boston 
near the historic shrines of Con- 
cord and Lexington. Cedar Maze, 


country home open 
to Girl Scout officers 
Eighty five 








CEDAR HILL — Cornelia Warren’s Gift to Giri Scouts 


Write for further information to 


Cedar Hill, Beaver Street, Waltham, Mass. 


Planning 
to Visit 


| 
Are You | 
| 
| 
BOSTON ? | 


@ | 


| 

widely known replica of world 
famous maze at Hampton Court, | 
England. Comfortable rooms, | 
good fare, congenial company in | 
the Mansion House. | 
| 
| 


Miss Dorothy Christian Moore, 
English Guider, in charge. 














When 3-in-One 
oil reaches the point 


of friction in a sewing machine bear- 
ing, friction dies immediately. Instead 
of groaning and hanging back, needle 
and shuttle take wings ant & like the 


wind. The tread runs free 
sewing becomes a joy. 


3-in-One oil 


is the greatest oil in the world for sewi 
machines and all fine mechanisms—try it a 
see. d in drug, grocery, hardware and 
ESP Se Rios any x Cine T85 o 

pt. " soin Handy Oi 3, 34% of. 
2c. If not with your dealer, we oF 
one of these cans by parcel post full of 
3-in-One oil for 30c. 


FREE—*, f*the'S-in-Oee 
Dictionary by mail. a 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
161 Broadway New York 


easy and 








Ride a Ranger 
The smile of complete satisfaction 
comes with the ownership of a Ranger 
—the Golden 






sizes, for all ages. 


Direct from Factory 
Shipped on Approval. 

prepaid anywhere in the (’.8. 
A. for 80 days Free Trial. 
The big free Ranger catalog 
shows 44 styles, colors and 
sizes, from $21.50 up. Do 
direct with the 
makers. 


if desired. 
$5 a Month Girls and 


boys easily earn the small 
monthly payments. Ride and 
enjoy as you earn and pay 
for it. 

Parts and equipment for 
See eet ae 
prices. Write today for catalog prices 


and easy payment plan. 
CYCLE CO. 


MEAD Dept. M9 CHICAGO 








Send Your Puzzles 


To 


Puzzle Jack 


He prints original 


Girl Scout Puzzles 














What does Barry, the basketball captain do then? April tells 
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It’s Easy to Raise Money 
for 
Girl Scout Work 


with 


Osborne Benefit Pencils 


An Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops. 


High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Erasers, in Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Lavender or 
Gray Enamel, with name of the Troop, Organization or any other short inscription in Gilt or Silver lettering. 


During the past year we printed over two and a half million 
of our “Benefit Pencils.” We are still at it and at this very 
minute they are earning money for Girl Scout Troops, Camp 
Fire Groups, High School Associations and Classes, Churches, 

odges, etc., in all parts of the country. The pencils we fur- 
nish are of excellent quality, having the easy writing graphite, 
gilt tips, red rubber erasers and can be had all in one color or 
assorted, with any short inscription up to 35 or 40 letters in 
gilt or silver. Every pencil bears an appropriate inscription 
telling the purpose for which the money is being raised. 


Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or 
more for their own use, receiving full value for the small 
amount of money spent and helping a worthy cause at the 
same time. Business houses, offices, etc., usually purchase 
them by the dozen or gross and you will be surprised to see 
how quickly they sell. Many Girl Scout, School and Camp Fire 
Organizations carry the pencils in stock during the year and 
as large quantities are continually being used, a handsome 
profit is secured in this way. 


We are making a Special Rate of $4.50 per gross, terms 
net cash 30 or 60 days from date of invoice, f. o. b. Camden, 
New York. Subject to a discount of 2% if paid within ten 
days. All goods are usually shipped within 48 hours from 
receipt of order. 


While the larger organizations usually order in quantities 
of at least seven gross (1000 pencils) at a time, we will print 
any quantity from TWO OSS up at the above rate and 
allow a full 30 or 60 day credit on all orders. 


As a special inducement to have your order read for at 
least seven gross we are giving TWENTY-FIVE EXTRA 
PRINTED PENCILS FREE with each order for the above 
quantity. This will add $1.25 to the profits of this sale or 
more than $20.00 for every seven gross sold. In other words 
—a little better than 60% on an investment of $31.50. 


Why not let us send you some pencils which can be easily 
sold at five cents each? This means a profit of $2.70 per 
gross which with the twenty-five extra pencils brings the 
total profit to over $20.00 on every seven gross sale. 


Remember—we do not ask a single penny in advance, thus 
giving you the opportunity to conduct the sale and do all the 
collecting before sending us our share of the proceeds. In 
other words—we finance the investment for you—no fuss— 
no risk—no worry! 


Do you know of a quicker, better or safer way in which to 
secure funds for your Troop? 


Send for your pencils TODAY, printing out the inscription desired very plainly and we will ship them 


at once. 





aititiepe jem So at i 


They will soon be earning good money and you will be more than pleased with the result. 






The Osborne Specialty Company 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 





SPECIAL OFFER 


fp 








«a_i 


A Genuine Parker $5.00 Lady Duofold Gold 
Mounted Fountain Pen Free of all Cost. 


To each Girl Scout Troop. ordering at least seven gross 
of the pencils at a time and remitting for them within 15 
days from date of invoice, we will give one of the above 
pens free of all cost. We suggest that this be awarded to 
the member of the Troop selling the most pencils during the 
campaign. 





A.G.Mar.-25 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., 
Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: 

You may send u gross “‘Benefit Pencils”’ in. ............00000 
finish enamel at "34. 50 per gross and print from the following 
copy: 





It is agreed that if our order reads for seven gross or more 
of the pencils and the bill is paid within fifteen days from date 
of invoice we are to receive a genuine Parker $5.00 Lady Duo- 
fold Pen—Free. 


Name of Troop 





Captain 





City or Town 


State 


No order for less than two gross accepted. Pencils after being 
printed cannot be returned for credit. 








How Girl Scouts may earn money—see heading page 46 
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(Continued from page 39) 


Alvera suddenly broke down and 
wept. That word courage so accidently 
hit upon by Miss Wade, suddenly re- 
minded her of her daydreams of yester- 
day, as she walked away from her mu- 
sic lesson. She, this cowardly thing that 
she was, had imagined herself rescu- 
ing Miss Wade from some danger! She 
who was ashamed of her grandfather, 
because of a few sentences overheard 
by chance, because of some one else’s 
opinion! 


Her face in her hands, her head on 
her knees, she swayed in a paroxysm of 
weeping, of self-hatred. 


At last her sobs quieted, but she still 
sat, bent over, breathing convulsively. 
Miss Wade, to keep herself from com- 
forting Alvera, turned to the old woman 
and began questioning her about her 
life and her husband’s in Italy and in 
America. And as Mrs. Caluso answer- 
ed the questions gently, always with half 
an eye on Alvera’s suffering form, Miss 
Wade felt doubly sorry for the girl. 
For, the old woman told, among other 
things, of the death of Alvera’s parents 
when she was a baby, how her grand- 
parents had taken her, loved her, how 
almost the first word Alvera had learn- 
ed to say was “moosic”, how even 
before that she would creep to the harp, 
and make her grandfather understand 
that she wanted him to play it to her. 
Presently Alvera, silent and calm, lifted 
her head, and looked at her grandmother 
with questioning eyes. 


How would it all end, wondered Miss 
Wade uneasily. She was waiting for 
Alvera to say something. 


There were footsteps in the hall, the 
door opened, and old Mr. Caluso 
stumbled into the room. He was breath- 
less, he ignored the stranger. 


“See, see, Alvera!” he exclaimed, 
holding out a piece of paper. 


But Alvera did not look at the paper. 
She flew to him, his arms were about 
her. “Oh, grandfather!” she sobbed. 
“I’m so ashamed of myself!” 


Epitor’s Note: For permission to re- 
print this story, we are grateful to Viola 
Paradise and to the editors of “Our 
W orld” magazine, 9 East 37th Street, in 
the September, 1924, issue of which the 
story was first published. 





GIRLS EARN MONEY 


Under approval of Captain 
Selling 


Highest Grade Assorted 5c 


14 Varieties 
Offer good east of Mississippi River, north of 
Georgia 


30 days to pay Mail coupon 


L. E. AUSTIN 
601 West 110th St. 
New York City 
Please send information regarding your money 
earn: plan for societies, etc. 


Street 
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Foot Health | 
Means the 
Right Shoe 





Your SOROSIS Girl Scout Shoe 


y= foot is a complicated 
machine of 26 small 
bones. Yet this delicate me- 
chanism must bear the whole 
weight of the body. 

How important, then, it is 
to be well shod, to give your 
feet every chance to function 
properly and _healthfully.— 
They must be the levers that 
lift the body, they must grip 
the ground with pressure of 
the toes, maintain correct 
balance with a firm, stable 
treading surface. 

Your feet can have this 
chance only if correctly shod. 
For you this means the Soro- 
sis Girl Scout shoe. These 


d0ROSIS 


shoes combine style, quality, 
and moderate price, with 
those orthopedic principles 
that make the right shoe. 

Ample toe space and room for 
the ball of the foot, a snug arch 
that gives support but does not 
constrict and prohibit natural mo- 
tion, a narrow heel, and a straight 
inner line. 

Yet, for all this, Sorosis Girl 
Scout shoes cost no more than the 
average walking shoe. $8.00 for a 
Tan Grain Calfskin shoe and 
$9.50 for the imported Scotch 
Grain Calfskin, Waterproof soles. 
Look for Girl 
Scout trefoil trade 
mark on sole of 


shoe. TRADE MARK 


«Reo. U.S. Par. Orr. 


GIRL SCOUT 
SHOES 


























The Finishing Touch to the 
Uniform—the Neckerchief 


OW that touch of gay color 

does relieve the khaki! Green, 
purple, dark blue, light blue, khaki, 
pale yellow, cardinal, black and yel- 
low—tied in a neat four-in-hand 
and set off with the golden trefoil 
pinned in the knot, a Girl Scout 
is truly uniformed. 


Our neckerchiefs are of best 
mercerized cotton, embroidered 
with the official trefoil seal, only 
40c. Made by Stanton Brothers, 
gua Fifth Avenue, New York 

ity. 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 














Our Earn-Your-Own Club grows larger every month—see page 32 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official hea d- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store — where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS we 


BROOKLYN 














Girl Scouts, 


Listen! 


HEN in Scranton, re- 

member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout equip- 
ment. We are serving Girl 
Scouts just as we have been 
serving your brother Boy 
Scouts for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 





Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 
Wy want you to know that 


this store is official head- 
quarters for Washington, and 
when you come in for Scout Ap- 
parel or Equipment, you will 
find a royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th Street, at F Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C, 





Waterproofing Woolens 


From “Camping and Woodcraft”’ 
By HORACE KEPHART 


Wer clothing is heavy and uncomfort- 
able. Air passes through dry cloth 
more than twice as freely as through wet 
material. 

The problem is to waterproof the outer 
garments and still leave them permeable to 
air. This is done with cotton goods by 
cravenetting the material, or, less effec- 
tively, by the alum and sugar-of-lead pro- 
cess which fixes acetate of alumina in the 
fibers. 

It is easier to waterproof woolens than 
cotton clothing. Simply make a solution of 
anhydrous lanolin in benzine or gasoline, 
soak the garment in it about three minutes, 
wring out gently, stretch to shape, and 
hang up to dry, shifting position of gar- 
ment frequently, until nearly dry, so that 
the lanolin will be evenly distributed. 
This process is very cheap, and old clothing 
can be treated by it as well as new, with- 
out injuring the buttons or anything else. 

Cloth so treated permits the ready evap- 
oration of sweat, and so may be worn 
without ill effects, no matter what the 
weather may be. In fact the perspiration 
escapes more freely than from plain woolen 
cloth, because moisture cannot penetrate 
the fibers and swell them—the interstices 
are left open for air to pass through. And 
yet woolens impregnated with lanolin shed 
rain better than cloth treated by any of 
the chemical processes. The goods are not 
changed in weight, color, or odor. Instead 
of being weakened, they are made stronger. 
The waterproofing is permanent. 

Lanolin can be bought at any drug-store. 
It is simply purified wool fat. Wool, in 
its natural state, contains a grease known 
as suint. This suint is removed by al- 
kalis before spinning the fiber into cloth. 
If it had been left alone, as in a Navajo 
blanket of the old type, the cloth would 
have shed water. But suint has an un- 
pleasant odor, which is got rid of by 
purifying the fat into lanolin. 

This lanolin, although it is a fat, has 
the singular property of taking up a great 
deal of water, and water is purposely 
added to it in preparing the common (hy- 
drous) lanolin that is used as an ointment 
base and in cosmetics. In buying, specify 
that it be anhydrous (water-free). Cloth 
treated with lanolin absorbs little mois- 
ture because water cannot penetrate the 
fiber and is repelled from the interspaces. 

The strength of the solution to be used 
depends upon climate. For a hot, rainy 
climate, use four ounces of lanolin to a 
gallon of benzine; for average conditions 
in the temperate zone, three ounces to the 
gallon; for cold climate, or winter use 
exclusively, two ounces to the gallon, as 
cold has a tendency to stiffen cloth that 
has been steeped in a strong solution. The 
three-ounce formula is right for blankets. 

If trouble is experienced in making a 
solutiuon of lanolin, dissolve it first in a 
little chloroform, then pour into the ben- 
zine. 





The Way in Scoutville 











Jordan Marsh 


Company 





Official Headquarters 


In 


Boston 


for Scout Apparel 


and Accessories 


A Special Section, devoted » 
to Girl and Boy Scout 
Equipment is located on 
the Third Floor, Main 
Store. 




















Cincinnati 
Headquarters 
for Girl Scouts 


This big, bright, beauti- 
ful store is official head- 
quarters for the Girl 
Scouts in Cincinnati. 
All your official require- 
ments very readily taken 
care of on the second 
floor of Cincinnati’s 
Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store 


The 


Bolles-Brendamour 
Co. 


130-135 E. Sixth St. 














wheeler Sede 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 























Girl Scouts of Orange County 


For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 


(NEWBURG, NEW YORK 








Our premium idea is more popular than ever—see page 2 
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USE BYLUND BROTHERS’ PLAN 
To Make Money for Your Troop 


SELL THE FAMOUS PETER’S, NESTLE’S, MASON’S and REPETTI’S 
5c CANDY BARS 
| A 50 Box Order Will Net You $20.00 For Your Troop Fund 


No Money in Advance—Pay Us in 30 Days 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars filled 


with big toasted almonds. They Lverybody buys candy. Friends and acquaintances 

onlinasrsias of your Scouts would rather buy from them than 
from a store, for their candy will be fresh from the 
factory. Your members can get this trade merely by 
asking for it—and in this way you can build up a 
Nestle's Milk Chocolate Bars business that will bring in considerable money for 


filled with big toasted almonds. 
Made for those who like milky YOUr troop. 


chocolate. 

The many advantages we offer should particularly 
appeal to all troops who want to make money for 
their cause. First—selling candy by the Scouts 
is dignified. Second—our candy bars are well 
Nestle's| Milk Chocolate Bars are known for quality and goodness. Third—we guar- 
tnd Neate’ as won she favor os all candy shipped, and fourth—the profit is 


it ae The order blank below gives the list of 5c and toc ' 
wuummarummmmliy §=6sellers. Mark carefully the assortment you desire New HoME OF 


pues and mail order (without any money) to us today. THE NATIONAL 
ip end wrapped ine special Th , t started th ick ill b 
a, ot eet Bs € sooner you get starte e quicker you willbe CoUNCIL OF 
making money. If there is any question you would 
like to ask before ordering, write us and we will GirL Scouts 
give you our personal attention. 
THREE ASSORTMENTS TO CHOOSE FROM Over 500 troops have 
No. 1 No. 2 Trial Order bought and paid for many 
50 boxes 25 boxes No.3—12 boxes hundreds of Bricks in this 
Selling price ($1.20 per box) $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 beautiful building with 


Cost to you (Ex. Pd.) 80c per 
RR a rere amet a eens 40.00 20.00 10.00 














: Sts 
= Bee 
jp WOME — 




















money earned from the 
sale of our candy. 

If you need money for 
Mason Mints are made with an OD es ee ens $20.00 $10.00 $4.40 y y 
icy cream center covered with The sc sellers are packed 24 in a box. The roc sellers are Your troop let us help 


chocolate. There is no mint to . . 
equal it on the market. packed 12 in a box. The rc sellers 120 in a box. 


BYLUND BROS, Inc., “sisi Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C. 
ORDER BLANK 


Bylund Bros., Inc., Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send to us, express paid, the assortment that we have marked below. We agree to pay for this candy as 
soon as it is sold and not later than 30 days after its arrival. We understand that candy can be returned at your 
expense if not satisfactory. 














Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. 
| Mason Peaks—Fresh Cocoanut and Chocolate. Chocolate Molasses Sponge Bars. 
| Mason Mints—Cream Patties and Chocolates. Sportsman Bracers—Bitter Sweet Chocolates. 
Mason Nougat—Almond, Nougat and Chocolate. Milk Chocolate Peanut Bar (Peg Leg). 
Mason Golden Fleece—Caramel, Coceanut, Peanuts. Peter’s Almond Bars—Toasted Almonds and 
Mason Toros—Peanut Cluster and Chocolate. Chocolate. 
Mason Wints—Wintergreen Pattie and Chocolate. Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 
Mason Malobar—Marshmallow, Nuts and Chocolate. Peter’s Croquettes—5 Wafers packed in Bundle. 
Mason Cream Bars—Vanilla, Raspberry, Orange. Nestle’s Almond Bar—Toasted Almonds and 
Repetti Cream Caramels—Assorted, 6 in a clip. Milk Chocolate. 
Repetti Rambler—Peanut, Caramel and Chocolate. Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 
Repetti Peanut Brittle—Chocolate Covered. Nestle’s Milk Chocolate (Squares in Glassine 
Repetti Marshmallow Caramel. Paper Bage). 
Kerr’s Butter Scotch—Old Fashion Flavor. Nestle’s Almond (Squares in Glassine Paper 
| Taylor’s Butter Roast—Peanut and Butter. Bags. 
References— 
FORME voce cicnctctecdecccssencecececccenteseescenceseeanees BRBIEED oc cccccscceceteccossovcescvccse**es Po caecceeeeeceeses 
a oo iin obs 96:09:60 686400565 00i 66 040hbS 08 wh 55658s 084096" Address ........ Mo 4600 00600066 660000085940065 60665 00000005005% 
Name of Troop Captain.............seeeee0"" pi Sbdad bees ee ebe Soesesedede teks sdehsd es bbewes ses enevessbendhseetdebesaneeueees 
FO NO er eer Tr *\s00¢dnenendsosened GOP  ivvancncesecedcsesnscusssrexses BUSES. cccccccsecccccceses 























How Girl Scouts may earn money—see heading page 46 
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A collar that gently 
hugs the neck and 
conforms neatly to 
the slope of the 
neck into the shoul- 
ders. 








Sleeve length that 
A covers the wrist of 
“4 the long armed 




















; , a and not the finger 
Mf ae tips of the short 
[ m|f armed, 
a vd 
. ; vials f 
e AVY ud, g.siplllel ng 
x Mins), 


ly 


AG 


Shoulders neither ttt 
too wide nor too 
narrow — in short, 


your shoulders. 

















Pe A skirt that neither 

—| hikes nor dips, but 
hangs evenly to 
your figure. 


Where Custom Tailoring Tells 


On a Captain’s Uniform 








"Weenies S,there are certain touches on a serge uniform that can be achieved 
only through Custom Tailoring—in a uniform made to conform to the lines 
of your figure. The snug fit of a shoulder, the trim set of a collar, the length 
of the sleeve, the hang of a skirt—these are the points that best tell whether 
a uniform was made to your measure, or to that of the average figure. 

Ridabock Custom Tailored Uniforms meet these requirements. They are 
fashioned of finest olive drab serge, with all the touches that careful tailoring 
can give. For samples and prices 


Write to 


RIDABOCK & CO. 


149-151 West 36th Street New York City 





She’s a thriller! Meet « Lucky Penny ” in May 
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A Reindeer Cross-word Puzzle 


By CHARLOTTE DUTCH 
Troop 3, Montclair, New Jersey 

















































































































1 
5 16 7 | 
8 7 
t) 
mam liz |is |7¥ [iS |e r7 | 
Fe.) Z7 20 
\ | 22 3 
27 [2 2 
26 29 37 
32 35 
HORIZONTAL 6. A brand of spark plug 


2. Letter in Greek Alphabet 
5. Father (familiar) 

7. Adverb of place 

8. Army posts 


Watering place 
11. A religious holiday 
19. A shell fish 
21. An adverb 
22. A number 
24. Theodore Roosevelt (abbr.) 
26. A writing tablet 
28. A state (abbr.) 
29. Part of verb “to snow” 
32. Frozen water 

VERTICAL 


1. Printer’s measure 
3. Adverb of place 
That (Latin) 


7. Adverb of manner 


9g. Chart 

1o. Steamship (abbr.) 
12. Not cold 

13. A cereal grain 


14. Opposite of “‘is’ 

15. Street (abbr.) 

16. A beverage 

17. Adult man (abbr.) 
18. Adverb of manner 
20. A preposition 

23. A Scotch boy’s name 
25. A small state (abbr.) 
26. An afterthought (abbr.) 
27. Accomplish 

28. Cost 

30. Attends 

31. Obtained 

33. And (Latin) 





Answer to February Puzzle 














Our Reindeer Cross-Word 
And Others 


This month’s Cross-word was origin- 
ated in the Girl Scout winter camp of 
Montclair, New Jersey. Can’t you 
fairly see the girls, just in from a hike 
across the snow, laughing over this rein- 
deer that Charlotte Dutch was drawing 
for THE AMERICAN GIRL? 


We are ever so grateful for the many 
original cross-word puzzles that our 
readers have been sending us. How we 
wish we had room for them all—pages 
of Girl Scout cross-word puzzles. .But 
we shall publish at least one every month. 
And next month we shall list a Girl 
Scout Cross-word Puzzle Honor Roll. 








ROSTICON 


CROSSWORD 
| Puzzle Game 


£bG2 dee Saonn7e 
- Ay 























Pay 
we. 


PATENTS 
PEMOING 


Pietack aeateaedect ea 

BSS BOORE 

Newest development in Crossword- 

ing. Fun for everyone. Puts the 

crossword puzzle on a competitive 

basis and scores by points. A fas- 

cinating way for two or more to 

spend the evening. The rules are 

simple but there is a great chance 
for skill. 


Crosticon comes packed in a neat, dec- 
orative box, with full directions printed 
inside the cover. The game consists of 
300 men in four in- 





Complete for | dividual trays and a 
$1 00 heavy, bound folding 
° board. Send $1.00 


Postpaid today and we will 
ship game postpaid. 


CROSTICON CO., Inc. 
Dept. A. G., 11 E. 14th St., N. Y. C. 

















~ Plays for Girls 


The Taming of Horrors. 
Girl Scout comedy. One act. Sixteen char- 
acters. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 
Converting Mrs. Noshuns. 


Play for Girl Scouts. Prologue and two 
acts. Large cast. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 
(Both these plays first | by 
Tue AMERICAN GIRL) 


The Honor of the Class. 


Sketch for girls. One act. Six to twelve 
girls. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 


Mrs. Oakley’s Telephone. 
Comedy. One act. 
cents. (No royalty.) 

Mechanical Jane. 
Comedy. One act. Bright play for three 
girls. 30 cents. (Royalty play.) 

Between the Soup and Savoury. 

One act. Excellent fun for three 
30 cents. (Royalty play.) 

Our Aunt from California. 


Farce. One act. Always ~~ 
characters. 30 cents. (No roy 


Send for our new analog describing hundreds 
of other plays especially ~ to girls’ 
schools and clubs. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 


Four characters. 30 


Comedy. 
characters. 


Six 














For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 

PLAYS eraes 
Minstrel ace Plays Choruses 

J. ions, Drills. 

eT a Mike ope Cat CHICAGO 


Yes, Jenny comes face to face with desperados—in April 
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Ways for Troops to Earn Money 


Girl Scouts may hold fairs, bazaars, etc., as a group, working to- 

gether. Tell your Captain to see her Blue Book of Rules, page 9. 

All American Girl advertisements are published in accordance 
with this Girl Scout regulation. 








? Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 

HOOT MON! sn Toe tas 
Raise funds for your Girl Scout Troop, 1 ~ — . 

Christian Endeavor, Sunday School, High BC OTMINTS co., INC. 

School or Church Societies, selling deli- | Desk G.S.-6, Jersey City, N.J. 

cious Scotmints. Six flavors, Pepper- 

mint, Yeast, Wintergreen, Clove, Cinna- | HELP YOUR CAPTAIN 

mon and Licorice. Sell for Se. Every- Send . = 

Ee packages of Scot- 
boly has a nickel and everybody likes —neess of oo id): 
Seatistate. | mints (express charges prepaid) : 





NO CAPITAL REQUIRED | 
We extend 30 days’ er:dit, ship any { 
quantity and any assortrent of flavors, 
by express or parcel post prepaid. I 





For 320 For 500 For 1.000 | 

Pkgs. Pkgs Pkgs. 
LE | tnciis ariudanbasmaunen $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 | 
Costs your troop ..........s00. 9.00 13.50 26.00 | 
. fa $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 | 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc. G.$.-6 Jersey City, N.J. | 












































































RAISE MONEY EASILY 


We send well-known, wrapped chocolate bars, such 
as Lowney’s, Hershey’s, Waneta, Waleco, Necco, 
etc., and allow thirty days to sell and remit. Many 
Girl Scout troops, schools, churches, and societies 
use this plan 


$24. 00 EASILY EARNED 


On order of captain we send any troop a case 
of 60 boxes, 24 5c bars to the box, of above makes, 
fresh, and delicious. We allow thirty days to sell. 
Prepay to nearest express office if north of Baltimore, Md., or west of 
ern customers. Above offer shows $24.00 profit. (Prices subject to change). 
Rochester, New York. Liberal allowance elsewhere. Special offer to West- 
Order from this advt. or send for complete circular. 

FRED D. LESURE CO. 
Wholesale Confectioners, 50-S Laurel St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


s|| Se] IL 






































































Troop Registers Now in New Size 
Same Size and Binding as Officer’s Field Notebook 


Gone is the unwieldy troop register of former times and in its place is a light, 
handy complete little volume that a Captain can carry as easily as her purse. 
For now Troop Registers are made in the 
same size and binding as the officers 
Field Notebook, 334”x634”. 


















Loose leaf binder of blue grey cloth con- om 

tains the following forms punched for ny 

insertion in notebook. Kt , 
8 Cash Record sheets (form 810) ow ~ is 


5 Treasurer's Monthly Reports (form 811) 


A 


4 Treasurer’s or Scribe’s records (form $812) 


32 Individual record (form 813) ¥ 
10 White sheets ruled horizontally (form 9) A 
1 Linen envelope pasted in back cover, handy ‘es v 

for loose notes. ms ¥% 


Price of binder and above sheets com- 

plete, postage paid in U. S. A., $2.05. 

Extra sheets, sold only in package = 

lots may be purchased at the a BE 

following cost: 

Cash records (15 sheets) 25c a package 

Treasurer's Monthly Reports (30 
sheets) 25c a package 

Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record (15 
sheets) 25c a package 

Individual Record (30 sh.) 25¢ a 
package 

White sheets ruled horizontally (60 
sheets) 25c a package 


Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Avenue, N. Y.C. 



















Start now and earn your camp equipmenst---See page 





International Visitors 


Miss Agnes Maynard, English Guider, 
and Miss “Cookie” Moore also from Eng- 
land as many Girl Scouts knew them last 
summer. Miss Maynard has returned— 
come again soon, Miss Maynard. But 
“Cookie” Moore is still with us, we are 
happy to say—at Cedar Hill, the Massa- 
chusetts Girl Scout country home—see 
page 39. 


Round-the-W orld 
Mail Bag 


(Continued from page 23) 


Scout leaders in Netherlands and _ they 
very kindly sent them to me. 

A few days after I arrived in Amster- 
dam I put on my uniform and went te 
visit the Girl Scout leader of the city. 
I was very kindly received and was 
pleased to hear that she spoke English 
although I was prepared to talk to her im 
the Holland language. She gave me the 
Girl Scout emblem to wear above my 
tenderfoot pin so that the Girl Scouts of 
Holland would know I was a Scout. Their 
emblem is a silver star with a little piece 
ivy under it signifying that the ivy is al- 
ways climbing up toward the star or sky 
and so must all Girl Scouts strive to climb 
upward to a higher ideal. 

Their uniforms are navy blue. They 
have a neckerchief of a light cord and a 
white cord with a whistle suspended on 
it. ‘Their hats are similar to the ones our 
Girl Scouts used to have with the straight 
brims. The Scouts over there do not work 
much on merit badges but are always 
striving to do good turns. They go in 
groups to the hospitals to work and cheer 
up the patients. 

Their camping is similar to ours only 
that instead of going to the mountains they 
camp along the Zuider Zee. At night they 
go to sleep in their tents listening to the 
boom of the breakers beating against the 
dykes. 

Instead of hikes they go on bicycle rides 
as each Dutch Scout has her bicycle. The 
Scouts whom I met over there wished me 
to give their greetings to the Girl Scouts 
of the United States and wished they could 
shake hands with every one of you. 
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Beginners Gift Outfit 


To create new collectors and that you may 
start your collections correctly, we have 
assembled: 


1000 different stamps, all genuine, from 
all over the world. Each stamp is in 
good condition. 

1 big stamp album, with board covers, 
4000 spaces, and 1500 engravings. 

1000 peelable stamp hinges will be 
given, without charge, with every 
order for this outfit. 


This is a regular $3.00 outfit, but we will 
send you a complete outfit for but $2.00. 
This price is postpaid and insured to your 
address. Your money will be refunded if 
you are not satisfied. It is advisable to 
order your outfit at once. 


WILBUR F. CANNON & CO. 


Davenport, 5, Iowa. 
Special: 40 different genuine stamps from 
ITALY. Each stamp is postally used. Only 
fifty packets are in stock, and we offer 


them to Girl Scouts only, for 12 cents, 
postpaid. 


GIRLS! 
BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR 
STAMP ON APPROVAL 





We will send as premium for 12 cents 
(regular price twenty-five cents) 1 set 
Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp 

“wallet, 1 perforation gauge, 250 hinges, 
1 triangle stamp, Packet of stamps from 
Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Tur- 
key, etc., etc., and price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





FINE STAMPS FOR GIRL 
COLLECTORS 


FINE PAIRS TOO 





Approvals—Reference Please 


EDW. A. MENCZER 
526 E. 6th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 





A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES AND HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and We Will Improve Them 
THE GUIDE TO NATURE 
Subscription $1.50 per year 
Sample Copy 15 Cents 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 
ArcAdiA 


SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 





STAMPS 


By WILBUR F. CANNON 


F you desire any questions answered 

in regard to stamp collecting, or if 
you have any stamps which you cannot 
place, please write to Wilbur F. Cannon, 
1413 Carey Avenue, Davenport, 5, 
Iowa, enclosing two cents return post- 
age. Mr. Cannon will try to help you, 
and will render you his services without 
charge. If you request it, a booklet 
How To Collect Stamps and a packet 
of 50 different stamps, from all over the 
world, will be sent you. There is no 
obligation on your part. 


Last month we talked about common 
stamps. Next month we will discuss 
the buying of stamps. Now, let us con- 
sider the album. 


It was during the holidays that I was 
calling on some friends and it happened 
that one of the boys (and this article 
applies to both boys and girls) had a 
stamp collection. “Go, and bring it to 
show Mr. Cannon,” said the fond 
mother. And he did. He staggered 
into the room a few minutes later under 
the weight of a thumping big book, 
which well might have broken the back 
of Atlas. 


It was the stamp album which had 
been given him for Christmas and he 
had lost no time in buying all of his 407 
varieties in it. It took me all my time 
to find any special stamps in the book. 

So I brought the boy around to my 
office the other day with his album and 
told him how much better it would be 
if he would not further soil his beautiful 
big book but would keep it until his col- 
lection was worthy of so palatial a home. 
Then I sent him home with a two dol- 
lar album in which he was going to re- 
mount his stamps, and in which they 
would not be entirely buried. 


This article was written in reply to 
several questions in regard to the best 
album with which to start. There are 
many on the market. The prices range 
from about 60 cents to more than $1.40 
for a complete set. To start, therefore, 
we urge you to buy either one of the 
three lower priced albums, as published 
by The Scott Stamp and Coin Co., New 
York. They are for sale by all stamp 
dealers. Prices are, plus postage: Im- 
perial, 60 cents, Modern, $2.00; Inter- 
national Junior, $3.50. We recommend 
these, for they are good albums. 











Hard wear 
for a knife— 


and a knife that gives wear 


CUTTING fuzz sticks 

for the camp-fire, or 
boughs for beds, or twigs 
for broilers; prying a top 
off a bottle; opening a can 
—all this is hard wear for 
a knife. 


Yet the owner of an offi- 
cial Girl Scout knife does 
not worry, for she knows 
the quality of her knife. 
She knows it is made of 
finest, keenest steel. She 
knows its edge will stand 
up under hard usage. She 
knows it is a knife that will 
last. Made by Dwight 
Divine and Sons, Ulster 
Knife Co. 


Order rom 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 























—~CLASSRINGS&PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 











& | Samples loaned class offi- 
we cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 a .) 
J¢ each. No order for class, society, club Ki N 
emblems too large or teo small. Special m 
designs made on request. MY 3 





METAL ARTS CO., lac. 7740 «= South Ave, Rechester, AY. 





Per 100 Stamping names 
Make $19 on Key checks. send 25c 
for sample and instructions to G. S. KEY- 
TAG CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 
HEMSITITCHING and Piloting at- 
tacnoment works on any machine—$2, with 
instructions. A. SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 
W | made it with smal) 
$50 a eek Mail Order Business. 
ppekies for ete how. Sample and 
an 25c. 2 Mail order articles FRED. 
ALGS SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. liens 





’ 
ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (pre- 
war) value of forty million dollars (interesting !) ; 
perforation gauge and mme. scale; small album: $ 
approval sheets; 1 air-mail set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth: 1 newspaper set; packet 
good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, 
etc., etc.—entire outfit for {2c to approval applicants! 
Extra premium this month only: 
Nice pocket stock book, val. 25c, with every order 
ANCHER STAMP C 


10. 
148a Clerk S:. JERSEY CITY, N. J 


Another Girl Scout play by Oleda Schrottky—‘nuff said! 
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Revised 





Size Price 
ee See 10-18 $3.65 
38-42 4.15 
Short Coat Suit........ 10-18 4.70 
38-42 5.20 
ME <codimsmcwseenaades 10-42 2.10 
ND i caen wasionace 10-42 2.40 
EE | cerca iiweses 10-42 2.60 

Norfolk Suits—Officer’s: 
Khaki, Light weight. 34-32 7.25 

x Attendance Stars 
MN “sakitascadsanecsenwens $0.20 
BEE. inscceaakacsctenenme 15 
x First Class Badge.......... 25 
BPNOE CHOU 6 cccccccccces 15 
RIG icc cicesdenaeuiens $0.25 
a Committee ...ccccccccccece 75 
x*Community Service ...... 25 
x*Golden Eaglet ........... 1%.§0 
ID nc acecan<acodeens $0.15 
Corporal Chevron ......... -I0 
America, the Beautiful....... $0.05 
Are You There......cscccccce -Io 
RN i 6 sink. 4 ct oan aeie'n «10 
Everybody Ought to be a Scout sag 
First National Training School 25 
CE, cocdeuacocaronse .60 
Girl Scouts Are True........ 15 
American Flags 

Size Material Price 
Mek ah ONE cassie cassaas $2.80 
Meee ME idaca a awrewnes 3.60 
MON iwaclesiakewacse 4.60 
ons ft. 934 inches ...5..60<. 4.60 


G. S. Felt Emblems (separate) 


EA aaiaia Noth iveuinaiarecatplnlat taaaled ee 35¢ 
Midas a ckGacecrcawenanencanies 40c 
UN cain Pea cK d Rae Ka a CeKean 45c 
NEE. cscnecsunesamsnparencsevens 55c 

Nore 


| Standard Price List 


for Girl Scout Equipment 
Effective March 1,'1925 













Uniforms 
Size Price 
Khaki, heavy weight 34-42 $15.00 
ais a ania Sas ats 34-42 38.00 
Hate, Offcer’s 20.000 7%-8 4.00 
BON BOONE nccccasens 6%2-8 1.60 
Canvas Leggins, Pair........ 1.00 
WE hac senigndcasie 28-38 65 
40-4275 
Leather for officers..... 28-38 «2.75 
Middy—Official khaki.. 10-40 1.85 
Badges 
x * Life Saving Crosses 
MM = Wiaiae ahd cagaisdicn damn $1.75 
NE: Scecincieveeenenses 1.50 
x*Medal of Merit.......... - 1.00 
x Proficiency Badges ......... 15 
Pins 
x Lapels—G. S.—Bronze...... $0.50 
x Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch).... 43.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch).. 0.75 
Insignia 
x Ex-Patro] Leader’s Chevron. $0.20 
x Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 
SD ncdes cawwaseesuanoseum -50 
Songs 
Girl Scout Songs 
i rrr $0.10 
Piane Edition ....00ccceres « 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet........ 04 
Ltt OF 20 OF MOPE..6ccccces 03 
OS rr 15 
ere -30 
Flags 
(x) Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2x3 ft. Wool..$2.60 roc per letter 
2%4x4 ft. Wool.. 4.20 oa. = * 
3x5 ft. Wool.. 5.75 — = = 
4x6 ft. Wool.. 8.50 200 “ “ 
Price 
DION c0cceudesaewsskaeaeee 1.30 
Includes: 


1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 


1 pr. Semaphore Flags, 


web carrying case 
Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not 


jointed 


Heavy 


eeeeeeeee 


Size Price 
Neckerchiefs, each .......... $0.45 
Colors: Green, purple, dark 
blue, light blue, khaki, pale 
yellow, cardinal, black, and 
yellow. 
SS Orr 2.00 
Puttees, Women’s sizes....... 3.00 
SI MND se Sic ocesennse 2.00 
Waterproof Coats, sizes 10-20 8.00 
sizes 40-42 9.50 
xSecond Class Baige........ $0.15 
x* Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar.. 3.00 
Geld Plate Pins......00000 75 
RE EEE nocioiescaceawecs 75 
Nees Heit t9P0...0.06 sce. $o.15 
Old style plain pin......... 08 
Midget gold filled ......... 50 
«Worn by officers when not 
in uniform 
x Lapels—G. S., for Scouts.... $0.20 
x Patrol Leader’s Chevron.... 15 
Oh. Beautiful Country........ $0.05 
On the Trail: 
PHONO DNOW 6.c5606cesesker .60 
BE BOD ova cksersansces 05 
Lots of 10 or more........ .02 
SE. ‘icwulgcateawneaneccsen -10 
ee ED, oc cameanaccaaren 25 
Be Prepared. Girl Guide Song 35 


(x) Troop Flags (continued) 
Price 


Semaphore Flags 
pair 


(extra), per 
(x) Troop Pennants 
Lettered with any Troop No.. $1.50 
Staffs 
1in.x7ft. Jointed with Spiral 
G. S. Emblem.... $6.75 


1 in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. 5.00 
1 in.x7 ft. Jointed with Spear. 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—separate....... 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—separate....... 2.60 
Spear Emblem—separate....... 1.60 
PON RNIN 6 icecce este seeces 2.60 


Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
Commi 


* Sold only on Approval of the 





ttee om Standards and Awards. 












Above Prices are Postage Paid 
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Standard Price List Continued 


Price 
Posters— 
Girl Scout Creed (Henry Van 
pO Rr Pree ree 15 


Girl Scout poster (large}....  .20 
Girl Scout poster (small)....  .10 


Set of 7 Child Welfare Posters 6.85 
Single copies, each........... 1.00 
Producing Amateur Entertain- 
ments, Helen Ferris......... 2.50 
RIED, sc caneanneeae +10 
Pe Me ciniwesstvensakanes 1.00 
Scout Laws 
DE GD vcsacosceacedeeas -50 
PE SE: cccnbesedead aces as 
eer 05 
Scout Mastership ............. 1.50 
Troop Management Course .... .75 
SOND TINE vis scccscsscce 2.05 
Additional Sheets 
Individual Record ........ 03 
Field Note Book size...... OI 
Attendance Record ........ 03 
Cash Records, 6 .....+000: 03 
Sewing Kit, Tin Case ........ 25 
Aluminum Case .....c0000s0 .50 
Scout Stationery .........s.00. “55 
Scout Stickers, per dozen ...... 05 


Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 .. 55 


i EE 604045405 40<0008<s~ 1.25 
Transfer Seals, 2 for .......... 05 
Thread, Khaki spool .......... 15 
Per GOM0G 8000S 2 o00cccccse 1.20 
x Uniform Make-Up Sets— 
Long Coat Uniform ........ -70 
1 Long Coat Pattern : 
1 Pair Lapels ive 
1 Spool of Thread pattern 
1 Set of Buttons size 
Two piece Uniform ........ 85 
1 Short Coat Pattern 
1 Skirt Pattern Give 
1 Pair Lapels pattern 
1 Spool of Thread size 
1 Set of Buttons 
No make-up sets for middies 
and bloomers. 
Whistles .......cccccccccccses .20 
Wrist Watch, Radiolite ...... 4.60 


Literature 
Price Price 
Brownie Books ......4.......+ $0.25 * Introductory Training Course .15 
Brownie Pamphlet ............ ‘I5 Life Saving Booklet........... 15 
Brownie Report ..........+++: -75 Measurement Cards .......... 05 
* Blue Book of Rules .......... +25 Ye Andrée Logge a he 75 
Camping Out, L. H Weir ...... 2.00 A Girl Scout Pageant......... .50 
Campward Ho! ..........+4.- “75 Spirit of Girlhood, by Florence 
Camp and Field Notebooks— Howard. 
3 Projects complete with cover 1.50 * Punched for Field Notebook 
Project separate, each ....... -40 Patrol Register, each .......... 15 
RE “XG einer simannadess +30 Patrol System for Girl Guides 25 
Captain's Field Notebook....... 1.30 Play, Why They Gave a Show 
Community Service Booklet— and How (By Mrs. B. O. 
BE, Kak ckeki ee saneeecnne -10 BID, Sch Senarnauarecnt-ss 15 
Per dozen ........++++s+00+: 1.00 In lots of 10 or more......... -10 
First Aid Book— 2 Plays (By Oleda Schrottky) 
General Edition ......++++++ -60 A Pot of Red Geraniums....  .15 
Woman's Edition ........... -30 Why the Rubbish? ......... 15 
Girl Guide Book of Games..... -50 Post Cards— 
Health Record Books, each..... 10 Set of Six (Silhouette)....... 10 
3 |. ree eee 1.00 eer 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover.. 1.10 SINE ois cians nhawan .02 
Flexible Cloth Cover ....... 80 Set of four (Colored) (Fall, 
English Girl Guide ......... 75 Winter, Spring, Summer. 
Home Service Booklet, each.... 10 Sets cannot be broken).... 20 
Pe GE Sc dcnanceceus casas 1.00 RRA Re ae 2 for .o5 
Miscellaneous Equipment 
Ane. entth BEGGGR .....2 040006 $1.85 PO hdc atccciuninedaeeaui 2.00 
Sees SENN, GUI 6 ois eins ccecssie 05 Shoulder Protection Straps, 
Blankets—y-pound Grey ...... 6.50 RF A. scaveesckan teas 25 
PE cchcvninasneuemmanien so 3.75 1 Khaki, Official Scout, 36 in. 
Braid—i4-inch wide, yard .... 10 ea. a 
x Buttons—Per set ...... wei 25 Heavy, for Officers, 28 in. 
10s—6 1 to set—doxzen sets .. 2.75 MEY ho cxaksuemosakeaneds .60 
Camp Toilet Kit ............-. S35) Bmives, We. 8 ..ccccccccs. cece 1.60 
Canteen, Aluminum ........... 2.75 4 ne Raat eee 1.05 
Bee ncivass settee eee ee eeees 1.80 Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces.. 3.25 
Compass, Plain .......+++.++. 115 Mirror—Unbreakable ......... 2 
CS Seer reer 1.75 
re x Patterns— 
ee, OT Tee 1.00 Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42-15 
CN eee 75 Norfolk Suit, 34-42......-.+++- 25 
First Aid Kit with Pouch...... 4.90 Poncho (45272) ...ccscccccece 3.50 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.. .50 “ END Swinedsesn naka 4-75 
Pivet Aid BE WG. f ccccsacess 2.90 Rings, Silver, 3 to 9 .......++. 1.50 
Flashlights. Small size ........ 1.40 eee GS, BP © a cavcccucs 4.00 
EOPGO SIBE occcccenccvcccese 1.70 Rope, 4 ft. by % im. ......005- 15 
Handkerchiefs—Scout emblem: Lots of 5 or more, each ...... -10 
SE si nits imeine aa kanawnd .40 Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt ..  .50 
ere mene ar 25 Serge, O. D., 54 in. wide, per 
Haversacks, Ne. € ..s.cccsces 3.00 DED <6tckcsone nendeeaaadn 4-75 
Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 
1. Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered Captain. ’ 
2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 
5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


Mail all Orders to 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 









































































Above Prices are Postage Paid 





SN’T it interesting, reading about 

what the girls of other countries are 
doing, looking at their pictures and talk- 
ing about them? Next to traveling to 
them for a visit, this is certainly best. 
We know how eagerly you have been 
waiting for this International Number 
because so many of you have written to 
the Editor asking when it was coming. 
And we are sure you will all be happy 
to hear that THE AMERICAN GIRL now 
has enough pictures of girls in other 
countries so that we shall have at least 
one in every issue of the magazine for 
a whole year. 


And because you are so interested in 
your sister Girl Scouts and Girl Guides 
of other countries, Mrs. Arthur 
O. Choate, one of the National Vice- 
Presidents of the Girl Scouts of the 
United States, wishes to have your 
opinion upon the new plan for having 
an International Badge. Upon page 
seventeen, Mrs. Choate has told you of 
the plan for having an_ International 
Flag and she has asked Girl Scout 
artists to draw designs for it. Not only 
artists but every Girl Scout may send in 
an opinion upon the International Badge 
plan. 

e 

To earn such a badge, a Girl Scout 
would do certain things which would 
show not only that she is interested in 
the girls of all the world but that she 
knows something about those girls and 
their families and their countries. For 
when we know about a country and the 
people who live there, we are certain 
to understand them better. Just as 
when we know a girl at school very 
well, we understand her better and bet- 
ter until we realize that the little man- 


nerisms we first thought queer are 
really rather adorable, after all. It is 
all a matter of understanding, isn’t it? 


© 


The Girl Scout who would earn and 
wear an International Badge would be 
proving her spirit of friendship for the 
girls of all the world; she would show 
others that she is interested in far more 
than her own little circle of intimate 
Perhaps such a badge would 


friends. 





Along the Editor’s Trail 


And here is the Editor’s Mail Bag! 


be a pledge to herself to travel and see 
for herself the fascinating things that 
await us all in far distant lands. 
© 

So Mrs. Choate wishes you to write 
her giving your opinion on the following 
questions. What do you think of the 
plan for having such an International 
Badge? How do you think a Girl Scout 
should earn such a badge? 

® 

The following suggestions have al- 
ready been made as possible require- 
ments for an International Badge. What 
do you think of them? What should be 
added? Should any, in your opinion, be 
omitted? When you write Mrs. Choate, 
tell her just what you think about them. 
1. To earn the International Badge, a 
Girl Scout must have obtained the 
Interpreter’s badge. 2. Must possess a 
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knowledge of the flags of a certain 
number of foreign countries,—for ex- 
ample, of the flags of thirty of the 
countries in which there are Girl Scouts 
or Girl Guides. 3. Must have con- 
ducted for a certain length of time cor- 
respondence with Scouts or Guides in 
other countries. 4. Must be able to 
draw the new map of Europe. 


® 


Would it be interesting to include a 
knowledge of what the girls of a certain 
number of other countries do—the games 
they play, the kind of school that they 


attend, what the Girl Scouts or Girl 
Guides do there? 
® 
If you wish to write to Mrs. Choate 
as an individual Girl Scout, by all 


means do so. If your patrol wishes to 
write as a patrol, telling her about your 
discussion of this plan in your patrol 
meeting, that too will please her. Or if 
your troop wishes to write as a troop, 
do not hesitate. The more letters she 
receives from Girl Scouts, the happier 
Mrs. Choate will be. 

© 


For you see, if you really do wish to 
have an International Badge and if you 
send Mrs. Choate some suggestions that 
are adopted by the National Standards 
Committee of the Girl Scouts, you will 
have had a real share in showing your 
friendship for the girls of all the world. 
And when you see other Girl Scouts 
wearing an International Badge, then 
you will remember your letter and be 
glad that you helped in the new plan. 

Mrs. Arthur O. Choate, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Girl Scouts and a delegate 
to the World Camp in England last 
summer says: 

“Will you not write to me about the 
plan of having an International Badge?” 

Do you wish to have it? 

What shall Girl Scouts do to earn it? 


Send your letter to 


Mrs. Arthur O. Choate 
c. o. The Girl Scout National Head- 


quarters 


670 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





























Announcing 


A Change in Prices 
for 
Girl Scout Equipment 


The National Business Committee has 
abolished postage charges on all Girl 
Scout equipment, making it simpler for 
you in ordering. Consult your revised 
Price List for the consequent slight in- 
creases in prices on certain articles. 





Si January 1, 1925, the retail price of certain items of 
Girl Scout equipment has increased a small amount. For 
some time, the National Business Committee has realized the great 
inconvenience it is for you in the field to have to figure parcel post 
charges. Therefore after conferring with several merchandising men 
on our Advisory Committee it was felt advisable to increase the 


prices, as you will note on the price list, so that there will be 


No further charge for parcel post 


The increase is not large and does not affect all articles. The National 
Business Committee sincerely hopes that this change in policy will 
make it much simpler for you in ordering Girl Scout equipment. 


Do not order from old price list, one dated before January 1, 1925. 


National Headquarters Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue | New York City 





























Are You in Uniform? 


T parades, rallies, community celebrations—at all those affairs 

where Girl Scouts turn out before the public—are you proper- 

ly uniformed? Or are you one of those who must straggle along 

at the end of the khaki clad line, because you are not in uniform? 

This is not necessary, when uniforms cost so littl—no more 

than the cheapest dress, yet giving more wear than any other dress 
in your closet. 

The good khaki jean is durable. It is chosen to go into official 
Girl Scout uniforms because of its wearing qualities—and it is 
stamped on the back, three times to the yard, with the trefoil trade 
mark, which guarantees its quality. 
official by its buttons, too. 

Buy your uniform now. Do not delay. Order whichever style 


is official for your troop—the long coat dress or the short coat 
suit. Order by size. 


You know your uniform is 


Long Coat Dress 
Size 10-18 
Short Coat Dress 


Sime P0-16. . ..0 ccc $4.70 





— 


SCOUTS 


Rec us Par. Orr. 








GIRL SCOUTS, ING. Sotioston"d NEW YORK city 
Look for trefoil trade mark 
stamped on back of khakt. 


Official uniforms are made by The Kenilicorth Garment Company, New York Cit 


Sold by 


Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Ave., New York City 











